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FRONT COVER 


On April 7, 1948, the World 
Health Organization was 
founded. The cover picture de- 
picts Miss Delmotte, UNICEF 
WHO Public Health Nurse, 
conducting an open air clinic 
in Ratchburi, Thailand. One 
person in 18 in this country 
suffers from yaws. UNICEF 
and WHO experts train local 
personnel and provide neces- 
sary medical supplies for a 
campaign in the province of 
Ratchburi. In order to tackle 
the problem on a mass basis, 
the Thai Government called on 
the United Nations for aid, 
which was immediately rushed 
to the scene. Other pictures 
on WHO activities appear on 
pages 244 and 245. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


HE report of the Collective Measures Committee, one 

of nine items before the General Assembly’s resumed 
session, Was disposed of March 17 in a resolution urging 
Member and non-Member states to 
continue and to intensify their efforts 
to carry out the collective measures recommendations of 
the “Uniting for Peace” resolution of 1950 and the related 
resolution of 1952. For Members, the recommendations 
were chiefly to survey their resources to determine the 
nature and scope of support they could give to recom- 
mendations of the Security Council or the Assembly for 
restoring international peace and security and to maintain 
within their national armed forces elements so trained, 
organized and equipped that they could promptly be made 
available for service as United Nations units on recom- 
mendation by the Council or the Assembly. 

The invitation to non-Members was to consider ways 
and means, in economic as well as other fields, of con- 
tributing most effectively to collective measures under- 
taken by the United Nations. 

The Assembly expressed appreciation of the Commit- 
tee’s constructive work, particularly in the economic field, 
including the preparation of lists of arms, ammunition and 
implements of war and of strategic items for considera- 
tion by the Council or the Assembly in the zpplication of 
a selective embargo. 

Inviting the Committee to continue its work until the 
ninth regular session of the Assembly (1954), the Assem- 
bly specifically asked the Committee to pursue its studies 
for strengthening the capability of the United Nations to 
maintain peace and to suggest to the Council and Assem- 
bly ways and means for encouraging further preparatory 
action by states. 


Collective Measures 


The Assembly made these recommendations in recog- 
nition of the necessity, imposed by the present state of 
world tension, for collective Unit- 
ed Nations action in defence of 
aggression. At the same time, its First Committee con- 
tinued efforts to help relieve that tension by exploring 
means of reducing the world’s stock of implements of 
war. Early in 1952 the Assembly established the Disarma- 
ment Commission to replace the former Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments. The new Commission’s task was to prepare pro- 
posals for the regulation, limitation and balanced reduc- 
tion of all armed forces and all armaments, for the elimi- 
nation of all major weapons adaptable to mass destruction 
and for the effective international control of atomic energy 
to ensure the prohibition of atomic weapons and the use 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes only. 

While the Commission has received many proposals to 
achieve this end, little advance has been made toward 
agreement because of the fundamental differences of 
opinion between the Soviet Union and the other members 
of the Commission, composed of the members of the 
Security Council and Canada. 

After a discussion of the Commission’s comprehensive 
report, the First Committee adopted a resolution, for 
submission to the Assembly, which reaffirims the 1952 
resolution and requests the Commission to continue its 
work toward an armaments reduction program to be 
carried out under effective international control and in 


Disarmament Commission 
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such a way that no state would have cause to fear that 
its security was endangered. 


Also dealt with by the Assembly during the period 
under review, March 12 through 24, was the item con- 
cerning repatriation of Greece’s armed 
forces. The Assembly on March 17 
adopted a resolution making an “earnest appeal” to the 
countries concerned to contorm to a 1950 resolution of 
the Assembly recommending repatriation of all members 
of Greece’s armed forces “who wish to be repatriated.” 
Greece charged that more than 3,000 members of its 
armed forces are held in Eastern European countries, with 
only Yugoslavia cooperating in their repatriation. 


Greek Armed Forces 


No agreement has been reached in four meetings of 
the Security Council on yet another item on the Assem- 
bly’s agenda, selection of a successor to 
Trygve Lie, who submitted his resigna- 
tion as Secretary-General last November 10. The meetings 
were closed but communiques revealed that so far the 
Council has considered four persons formally. They are: 
Brigadier-General Carlos P. Romulo, Permanent Repre- 
sentative of the Philippines to the United Nations and a 
former president of the General Assembly; Stanislaw 
Skrzeszewski, Minister for Foreign Affairs of Poland; 
Lester B. Pearson, Secretary of State for External Affairs 
of Canada, current Assembly President; and Mrs. Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit, Chairman of the Indian Delegation to 
the Assembly. In addition, the permanent members of the 
Council have exchanged views on the following as pos- 
sible candidates: Sir Benegal Narsing Rau, of India, a 
member of the International Court of Justice; Prince Wan 
Waithayakon, Foreign Minister of Thailand; Nasrollah 
Entezam, Chairman of the Iranian Delegation to the 
Assembly and one of its former presidents; another for- 
mer Assembly President, Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of Mexico; Dr. Eduardo Zuleta Angel, 
of Colombia, Chairman of the United Nations Preparatory 
Commission; Professor Ahmed S. Bokhari, Permanent 
Representative of Pakistan to the United Nations; Dr. 
Charles Malik, Chairman of the Delegation of Lebanon 
to the Assembly and that country’s representative on the 
Security Council; and Erik Boheman, Swedish Ambas- 
sador to the United States. 


Secretary-General 


Concurrently with the Assembly’s resumed session, the 
Commission on the Status of Women is holding its seventh 
session from March 16 through April 
3. The Commission by March 23 had 
adopted three proposals concerned 
with the marital rights of women. A draft conven- 
tion aimed at preventing women from losing their 
nationality through marriage F.s been recommended 
for circulation to Member states and another recommen- 
dation urges Member states to promote equality of rights 
tor husbands and wives. The Commission has also recom- 
mended inclusion in the draft covenant on Human Rights 
an article contained in the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. The article, proclaiming that men and women 
of full age are entitled to equal rights as to marriage, dur- 
ing marriage and at its dissolution, asserts that the family 
is the natural and fundamental group unit of society. 

(Continued on page 259) 
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Record World Output in 1952 





Three Mayor Economic Problems Continue 


HE world’s farms, mines, mills and factories again hit a new production 

high in 1952, But there was a considerable slowing down from the rapid 
rate at which output has expanded since 1949. 

This slow-down was particularly marked in industry, where production in the 
first nine months of 1952 was only about some 2 per cent above that of the 
corresponding period of 1951, as compared with average annual rises of about 
13 or 14 per cent in the two preceeding years. 

World agricultural output also expanded by some 2 per cent from the crop- 
year 1950/51 to 1951/2. The output of food, however, rose only 1 per cent, 


barely keeping pace with the growth in population. 

International trade (as measured in terms of constant prices) was, in the 
first three quarters of 1952, slightly below that of the corresponding period in 
1951. But towards the end of last year both trade and industrial production 
seem to have taken an upward swing in several countries. 

These are some of the salient facts about trends in the world economy 
brought out in World Economic Report, 1951-52. The fifth of a series, this 
volume, was, like its predecessors, prepared by the United Nations Department 
of Economic Affairs, with the co-operation of specialized agencies. 


RISE AND FALL IN INFLATIONARY PRESSURES 


The period 1950-1952, as the Re- 
port observes, saw both a rise and fall 
in inflationary pressures. Economic 
developments, outside the centrally 
planned economies, were first  influ- 
enced by an increase in demand and 
prices during 1950 and the first half of 
1951. This was followed by a slacken- 
ing of demand, and a steadying, or 
even a recession, of prices which con- 
tinued throughout 1952. 

Most sensitive to the changes in 
demand were primary product prices, 
the majority of which soared in 1950 
"Sl and then underwent a severe re- 
lapse during 1952. Food prices, how- 
ever, were more buoyant. In most 
even a recession, of prices. 

Prices of finished products, as re- 
flected in cost of living indices, rose 
steeply throughout 1950 and 1951. 
During 1952 they tended to level off 
in many cases—generally without fall- 
ing significantly, 


TWO INFLUENCES Since the middle of 
1950, when fighting began in Korea, 
demand in the industrialized coun- 
tries of North America and Western 
Europe (where national production 
rose some 2 per cent from 1951 to 
1952) has been affected by two main 
dynamic influences. The first was a 
growth in government expenditures. 
largely on armaments, which were fi- 
nanced mainly, though not exclusive- 
ly, from additional taxation. The sec- 
ond influence was the change in the 
rate at which stocks of raw materials, 
semi-finished products and highly 
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fabricated goods were accumulated. 

Increased government expenditure, 
even when balanced by substantial 
rises in taxation, tended to swell de- 
mand and increase prices, especially of 
raw materials. This tendency was rein- 
forced in 1950 and early 1951 by ris- 
ing consumer demand and rapid piling 
up of stocks, But it was counteracted 
later in 1951 and in 1952, when gov- 
ernment spending slowed down, con- 
sumer demand eased, and stocks either 
rose less quickly or else, in some cases, 
began to fall. 
RESTRAINING FACTORS The fiscal and 
credit policies adopted by governments 
were powerful factors in restraining 
the tendencies toward excessive total 
demand which arose from the middle 
of 1950 onward. Consumption was 
limited by higher direct and indirect 
taxes, and by reducing subsidies on 
consumer goods and consumer credit 
facilities. Private investment, aside 
from defence activities, was kept down 
by higher taxes on business, increased 
interest rates, limitations on bank ad- 
vances to industry, and allocation 
schemes for certain industrial raw ma- 
terials. 

Despite such brakes on inflation, the 
prices of finished goods rose rather 


rapidly in the latter part of 1950 and 
1951. This was due not only to pres- 
sures of demand and soaring raw mate- 
rial prices, but also to the determina- 
tion and ability of organized wage- 
earners and other powerful groups of 
earners to maintain and even increase 
their real income in the face of rising 
living costs. 


CHECK ON DEMAND Thanks, however, 
to the anti-inflationary measures taken, 
the expansion in demand in North 
America and Europe was_ largely 
checked during the latter half of 1951 
and 1952. Demand, however, for heavy 
industrial and investment goods was 
sustained at or near the level of the 
growing production capacity, This was 
due to government spending, a fairly 
steady level of private investment, and 
—at any rate yntil mid-1952—a high 
level of capital goods exports to under- 
developed countries. 

The demand for consumption goods 
other than food, on the other hand, 
was smaller from mid-1951 to mid- 
1952 than that required to keep the 
industries producing them working at 
full capacity. The textile industry was 
particularly affected by this. 


FOOD PRICES Prices of raw materials 
fell during 1952 and those of finished 
products levelled off. The cost of liv- 
ing, however, did not drop appreciably. 
One reason for this was that many 
countries experienced short crops dur- 
ing the 1951/52 season. Total food- 
stuff supplies therefore rose very little. 
And retail food prices did not, in gen- 
eral, show any significant decline by 
the end of 1952. 

For the period 1950-1952 as a 
whole, the amount by which the value 
of total output in North America and 
Europe increased was larger than the 
rise in the real value of arms produc- 
tion alone. The fact that civilian sup- 
plies—and hence real consumption and 
real wages—could rise, notwithstand- 
ing the substantial increase in resources 
devoted to arms production, contra- 
dicted widely held expectations. This 
achievement was due to a considerable 
growth in industrial capacity, produc- 
tivity increases and higher employment. 

? 








TRENDS IN UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


To generalize about trends in under- 
developed countries from 1950 to 1952 
is more difficult, for these depended 
on whether a country’s particular ex- 
port products were those subjected to 


especially sharp price and demand 
fluctuations—as in the case of rubber, 
tin, wool—and on developments in 
food supply. 

Many of these under-developed 
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countries feared that once rearmament 
was in full swing the rearming coun- 
tries would not be able to maintain 
the level of their exports to them. They 
also feared a considerable rise in the 
prices of manufactured goods and 
therefore accumulated stocks of im- 
ported manufactures in 1950/51. 


The following year, there was less 
accumulation of consumer goods 
from abroad, especially textiles—a_re- 
action against previous over-buying. 
But there was also a drop in external 
demand for their exportable raw ma- 
terials, reflected in a piling up of many 
raw material stocks, some of which 
were later cleared by such means as 
barter deals and partial devaluations 
of currencies. 





INDUSTRY Industrial output generally 
increased in the under-developed coun- 
tries during 1951 and 1952. In some 
cases, mining production continued to 
expand, in response to the fairly well- 
sustained world demand for metals 
and petroleum products. In others, 
manufacturing output continued to 
grow, With domestic production sub- 
stituting for imported manufactures; 
the process was facilitated in 1952 with 
additional protection through tqghtened 
import restrictions or highery import 
duties. 








More houses were also Hpiilt in sev- 
eral countries. More capital was in- 
vested in fixed investments; financed 
in several instances from high export 
profits, this helped expand industrial 
production. Accompanying the rise in 
fixed capital investment was a high 
level of machinery imports from the 
United States and Western Europe. 


Partially offsetting these industrial 
developments, however, was a decline 
in demand for consumer goods, caus- 
ing a decline in production, notably 
of textiles. 


Terms of trade in the majority of 
these countries suffered a setback in 
1952, after an improvement from 
1950 to 1951. The deterioration was 
caused by a drop in prices of raw 
materials exports and a rise in prices 
of imports. There was a fall in income 
too, because of deciining export prices. 
But that had little effect on consumer 
demand. 


FOOD SITUATION Food supplies were 
the major factor in determining con- 
sumption trends in most of the under- 
developed countries. In general, the 
rise in employment and income led to 
greater demand for food. Where food 
supplies failed to keep pace with rising 
demand, increased food prices largely 
offset the higher earnings of the in- 
dustrial population. 


The continued increase in import 
prices, intensified in some cases by 
currency devaluation, also tended to 
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raise the cost of living. Climbing liv- 
ing costs tended both to restrain de- 
mand for consumer industrial goods 
and to generate an upward spiral of 
Wages and prices, especially where 
such price spirals had begun in earlier 


years, as in South America. In several 
Asian countries, however, food supplies 
rose sufficiently in 1951-52 to prevent 
any marked change in tood prices or 
living costs. There, consumption was 
maintained or increased in real terms. 


TRENDS IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND PAYMENTS 


International trade, outside Eastern 
Europe and the mainland of China, 
was slightly lower in the first nine 
months of 1952 than in the previous 
year. At the end of 1950 and early in 
1951, trade expanded rapidly, with 
both the industrialized and under-de- 
veloped countries accumulating stocks. 
In 1952, on the other hand, economic 
activity levelled off and the accumula- 
tion of stocks declined. Associated with 
this in many cases was a fall in the 
demand for imports. Moreover, sev- 
eral countries had to reduce their im- 
ports because of the balance of pay- 
ments difficulties which they en- 
countered the previous year. They did 
so through disinflationary fiscal and 
credit policies or import restrictions, 
or both. 


The period 1950-52 shows how 
sensitive balances of international pay- 
ments are to even moderate changes 
in domestic demand. Many countries 
experienced changes in their balances 
of foreign trade and payments out of 
all proportion to the shifts in their 
total incomes and output. This tend- 
ency was especially marked where in- 
evitable time lags were involved in 
relaxing or tightening import restric- 
tions to adjust imports to the level of 
earnings from exports. 


STERLING AREA The sterling area’s bal- 
ance of payments situation from 1950 
to 1952 was exceptionally unstable. 
The main factors in this were differ- 
ences between the sterling area and 
other countries in the timing of the 
rise and fall in the rate at which stocks 
were accumulated. Thus, countries in 
the sterling area imposed severe re- 
strictions on imports of dollar goods 
in 1950 while United States imports 


TRENDS IN CENTRALLY 


In accordance with their policy of 
rapid industrialization, Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Ger- 
many, Hungary, Poland, Romania, the 
U.S.S.R. and the mainland of China 
devote a high proportion of their na- 
tional income to capital formation 
simultaneously with their heavy mili- 
tary expenditures. 

They report continuing high percent- 
age increases in industrial output. The 
rate of increase from 1951 to 1952, 
though somewhat lower than in the 
previous year, ranged from 11 per cent 


Were rising, relaxed them in L951 while 
United States imports were falling, 
and reimposed them in 1952 > when 
United States imports rose again in 
quantity but fell somewhat in value. 

The result of these developments? 
The sterling area’s balance of payments 
with the dollar area (on current and 
capital accounts, excluding United 
States aid and changes in gold and dol- 
lar assets) shifted from a surplus of 
over $800 million in 1950 to a deficit 
of more than $1,000 miliion in 1951, 
tending subsequently in 1952 to move 
into balance. Similar, though smaller, 
swings took place in the external pay- 
ments of other countries. 


TRADE FLUCTUATIONS Terms of trade 
also fluctuated considerably over the 
period 1950-52. During the raw mate- 
rials boom of 1950/51, terms of trade 
between primary producing countries 
and industrialized countries moved in 
favor of the former. This trend, how- 
ever, was later reversed as raw mate- 
rials prices dropped—a development 
which contributed to the growth of 
foreign exchange deficits in 1952 in 
several Overseas sterling area countries, 
the Middle East and South America. 
During 1951/52, a number of coun- 
tries tried to a greater extent than pre- 
viously to curb domestic demand so 
as to reduce pressure on their external 
payments. Many of them also tight- 
ened exchange and import restrictions. 
The result was a tendency toward mu- 
tual curtailment of exports within the 
area covered by the European Pay- 
men Union (FpuU), between Western 
Europe and South America, and even 
within the sterling area. More strenu- 
ous efforts, however, were made to 
boost exports to the dollar area. 


PLANNED ECONOMIES 


in the U.S.S.R. to 24 per cent in Hun- 
gary. On the mainland of China, where 
industry is being reconstructed—and 
where much of industry is at an early 
stage of development—the percentage 
increase in the index of industrial out- 
put was still higher. 

In all these countries, output of 
heavy industry, responding to the in- 
crease in investment and in military 
expenditures, rose faster than that of 
consumer goods industries. 


(Continued on page 248) 
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Continued Efforts in Support 


of Collective Measures Sought 





Committee to Carry on Work into 1954 


i FINUED and _ intensified ef- 
forts by Member and non-Mem- 
ber states alike to carry out its 1950 
and 1952 recommendations on collec- 
tive security measures are sought by 
the General Assembly. 

In a resolution adopted on March 
17, the Assembly made a recommen- 
dation to Member states and extended 
an invitation to non-Members to this 
effect, asking them to consider care- 
fully the two reports of the Collective 
Measures Committee and to keep that 
Committee currently informed of prog- 
ress in carrying out the recommenda- 
tions. 

The Assembly asked the Committee 
to continue its work until the ninth 
regular session in 1954. Meanwhile, 
it took note of the Committee’s second 
report and expressed appreciation of 
its “constructive work during the past 
year, particularly in the economic field, 
including the preparation of lists of 
arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war and of strategic items for consid- 
eration by the Security Council or the 
General Assembly in the application 
of a selective embargo.” 

The Assembly also directed the 
Committee to pursue its studies tor 
strengthening the capability of the 
United Nations to maintain peace; to 
continue the examination of informa- 
tion received from the nations; to sug- 
gest to the Council and Assembly 
specific ways and means of encourag- 
ing further preparatory action by 
states; and to report to the Council 
and Assembly by the ninth regular 
session. 


OVERWHELMING SUPPORT The resolution 
embodying these recommendations 
and directives was sponsored in the 
Assembly’s First Committee by eleven 
of the fourteen members of the Col- 


lective Measures Committee — Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 


France, the Philippines, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, 
Venezuela, and Yugoslavia—and was 
supported by the other three—Burma, 
Egypt, and Mexico. 

It Was recommended by the First 
Committee, after debate at four meet- 
ings On March 12, 13 and 16, by a 
vote of 52-5, with 2 abstentions, and 
adopted by the Assembly by a vote of 
50-5, with 3 abstentions. The five 
Eastern European Members — the 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
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Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R., and the 
U.S.S.R.—voted against the resolution 
both in the Committee and in the 
plenary meeting of the Assembly. 
India and Indonesia abstained in the 
Committee and, together with Argen- 
tina, in the Assembly itself. 

In the debate in the First Commit- 
tee, all fourteen members of the Col- 
lective Measures Committee | stated 
their views, in addition to 21 others— 
Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, Domini- 
can Republic, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
Greece, Iceland, India, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Liberia, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Peru, Poland, Saudi Arabia, 
Sweden, Syria, Thailand, and the 
Union of South Africa. The U.S.S.R. 
explained its vote in the Committee 
and again in the Assembly, and Guate- 
mala, Indonesia, Mexico, the Union 
of South Africa, and Yemen also ex- 
plained their votes in the Committee. 


RELATION TO COUNCIL Several repre- 
sentatives emphasized that the task of 
the Committee should not be and in 
fact Was not inconsistent with the re- 
sponsibilities of the Security Council. 
Its activities Were more of a technical 
than an executive nature, said Hen- 
rique de Souza Gomes, of Brazil. 
Selim Sarper, of Turkey, considered 
it essential to establish collective se- 
curity machinery which would work 
automatically until the Council was in 
a position to take the necessary meas- 
ures, 

Australia’s position, as stated by Sir 
Percy Spender and supported by nu- 
merous others, was that the powers of 
the Council should be maintained. The 
measures recommended in the Com- 
mittee’s report should be primarily 
available to the Council and be em- 
ployed otherwise only if the Council 
failed to act. Furthermore, action 
under the collective security system 
could not be made automatic: the 
Council or the Assembly would have 
to decide in each case what particular 
measures were to be recommended to 
governments. 

The measures proposed in the re- 
port implied no prior commitments on 
the part of Member states, nor were 
they designed for use against any par- 
ticular state or group of states. Since 
it Was impossible to plan for the spe- 
cific circumstances in which they 
would be applied, there had to be suf- 
ficient flexibility, No rigid rules, for 


example, could be laid down in ad- 
vance with regard to the equitable 
sharing of the economic burdens they 
would entail. 

As for the lists of armaments and 
strategic items on which an embargo 
might be placed, Australia had been 
able to act promptly in the case of the 
embargo measures against North 
Korea and continental China adopted 
by the Assembly on May 18, 1951, be- 
cause it had the necessary legislative 
and administrative powers. All gov- 
ernments, said Sir Percy, should sim- 
ilarly take the necessary steps to en- 
able them to act if the United Nations 
requested them to take collective meas- 
ures. That was what the Committee 
had sought to ensure, and the lists it 
had prepared represented an important 
advance in that direction. 


FOR LIMITED PERIOD P. M, Crosthwaite, 
of the United Kingdom, also empha- 
sized that, in asking the Committee to 
continue its work, the Assembly in no 
way would be usurping the functions 
of the Council. The studies undertaken 
were for the guidance of the Council 
as Well as of the Assembly. Since those 
studies had necessarily been of a gen- 
eral and theoretical nature and of 
limited scope, the eleven sponsoring 
Members were proposing that the Com- 
mittee should be asked to continue its 
work for a limited period. The Assem- 
bly then would be free to decide 
whether the Committee’s life should be 
extended, whether the Committee 
should be dissolved, or whether it 
should be re-established with different 
terms of reference. 

The debates in the last two years 
had clarified the concept of collective 
security, which was based on certain 
principles contained both in the Char- 
ter and in “Uniting for Peace,” said 
William Sanders, of the United States. 
The Soviet Union had regarded action 
under “Uniting for Peace” as a mark 
of hostility and a threat, which showed 
to what extent the U.S.S.P. had isolat- 
ed itself from the rest of the world. 
No one who respected the Charter 
need have any fear, declared Mr. 
Sanders. Moreover, any nation which 
felt itself threatened could join with 
tellow Members of the United Nations 
to mobilize their power to prevent the 
abuse of power. 


QUICK ACTION NEEDED Every minute 
counted—in Korea a two-day delay 
might have allowed the aggressor to 
triumph: such an experiment should 
stimulate the efforts to strengthen 
peace. The need for quick action ne- 
cessitated advance planning, particu- 
larly in the matter of co-ordinated 
action, 

Referring to Greece’s participation 
in the action in Korea with a battalion 
of 1,140 men and a squadron of air- 
craft, Alexis Kyrou stated that his 
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Government was intent on maintain- 
ing such a force at the disposal of the 
United Nations even after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Korea. 

Not only was Ethiopia represented 
in Korea, reminded Ato Gabre Hey- 
wot Zaude, but the first study of col- 
lective security had been undertaken 
at its instance seventeen years before 
by a committee of the League of 
Nations. The interdependence of all 
factors involved were clearly shown 
at that early date when failure to 
adopt effective decisions regarding a 
single commodity such as petroleum 
was sufficient to render all other 
measures ineffective. The failure to 
obtain integral application of the prin- 
ciple led to the downfall of the first 
attempted application of collective se- 
curity: thereafter, the League confined 
itself to vain exhortations. 

The current situation on Burma’s 
eastern frontier, stated U Kyin, would 
prevent it from continuing to partici- 
pate in the Committee’s work and 
from making any contribution in men 
or materials toward collective action. 
He hoped, however, that the military 
efforts of his country along its own 
frontiers would be regarded as an in- 
direct contribution toward the objec- 
tive of the eleven-power draft resolu- 
tion. 


GREAT-POWER DISUNITY The attitude of 
Henry F. Cooper, of Liberia, was 
pessimistic, and the only consolation 
he found in such a pessimistic outlook 
was the hope that nations would 
eventually understand the wisdom of 
adopting measures such as those rec- 
ommended by the Committee. 

It was clear, he commented, that, 
once a great power had embarked on 
war, no system of collective measures 
would succeed in checking it. The 
Assembly had adopted the “Uniting 
for Peace” resolution as a consequence 
of the deadlock in the Security Coun- 
cil. However, when an attempt was 
made to put the resolution into effect, 
the same difficulties arose as had con- 
fronted the Council. It was therefore 
obvious that collective action which 
did not have the support of the five 
permanent members of the Council 
could hardly be regarded as collective 
action by the United Nations. So long 
as the provisions of the Charter on 
the role of the Council in cases of a 
breach of the peace remained un- 
changed, there was little chance of 
applying collective action against 
aggression. 

Jacques Tiné, of France, agreed that 
the co-operation of the great powers 
offered the best guarantee of peace. 
However, the provisions for unani- 
mity, if abused, could ensure impunity 
for an aggressor. There was a need 
for a collective security system, and 
each state had the duty of participat- 
ing in it and not relying on others. 
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While there was a long way still to go, 
the Committee had taken a step in the 
right direction. The Assembly should 
recognize that by giving unanimous 
support to the joint draft resolution. 


THE PEOPLE'S DEMOCRACIES The position 
of the Eastern European Members, as 
stated by Vaclav David, of Czecho- 
slovakia; Henryk Birecki, of Poland; 
and V. A. Zorin, of the U.S.S.R., was 





that the title of the item under dis- 
cussion—*“Methods which might be 
used to maintain and strengthen in- 
ternational peace and security in ac- 
cordance with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter’—did not corre- 
spond to the truth and was designed 
to deceive public opinion. 

The resolution establishing the Col- 
lective Measures Committee was ille- 
gal, they contended. The activities of 


The Background 


If the Security Council failed in its 
primary responsibility to maintain in- 
ternational peace and security or in its 
duty to negotiate agreements for mak- 
ing armed forces available to it for 
that purpose, Members of the United 
Nations nevertheless would not be re- 
lieved of their individual obligations 
nor the Organization of its collective 
responsibility for maintaining interna- 
tional peace and security. 

Nor would such failure on the part 
of the Council deprive the General As- 
sembly of its rights or relieve it of its 
responsibilities in this regard. 

However, tor the Assembly to dis- 

charge such responsibilities, armed 
torces should exist which could be 
used collectively, and the Assembly 
should be able to make timely recom- 
mendation to Members for collective 
action which, to be effective, should 
be prompt. 
“UNITING FOR PEACE” This was some 
of the reasoning on which the Assem- 
bly based its important “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution of November 3, 
1950. As a result, among other things, 
it established at that time a Collective 
Measures Committee to study methods 
“which might be used to maintain and 
strengthen international peace and se- 
curity in accordance with the purposes 
and principles of the Charter, taking 
account of collective self-defence and 
regional arrangements.” 

At the same time it invited each 
Member of the United Nations to sur- 
vey its resources to determine the 
nature and scope of the assistance it 
might render in support of any recom- 
mendations of the Council or of the 
Assembly for restoring international 
peace and security. 

The Assembly also recommended 
that each Member maintain within its 
national armed forces elements so 
trained, organized, and equipped that 
they could promptly be made avail- 
able, in accordance with its constitu- 
tional processes, for service as a Unit- 
ed Nations unit or units, on recom- 
mendation by the Council or Assem- 
bly, without prejudice to their use in 
individual or collective self-defence. 
It then invited Members to inform the 
Committee of measures of imple- 
mentation. 

During its first year, the Commit- 


tee’s emphasis was on the develop- 
ment of principles and procedures 
aimed at reducing or eliminating im- 
provisation to ensure effective col- 
lective action, and the basic conclu- 
sions of its first report in 1951 stressed 
the increasing need for an effective 
collective security system. 

At its sixth session, on January 12, 
1952, the Assembly recommended 
whatever further action was necessary 
and possible for maintaining United 
Nations elements within national 
armed forces and for providing assist- 
ance and facilities to United Nations 
armed forces engaged in collective 
military measures undertaken by the 
Council or Assembly. 

It recommended also that Members 
determine how they could carry out 
United Nations collective measures 
promptly and effectively; that they 
continue the survey of their resources 
under “Uniting for Peace”; and that 
they seek to obtain all possible sup- 
port for such collective measures in 
addition to their own participation. 

To non-Members, the Assembly ex- 
tended an invitation to consider how 
they could contribute most effectively 
to such measures in the economic as 
well as in other fields. 

Furthermore, the Assembly directed 
the Collective Measures Committee to 
continue its studies for another year, 
and recognized that no measures could 
be taken in any state without the lat- 
ter’s free and express consent. 
PARTICULAR SUBJECTS In its second re- 
port, adopted in October 1952, the 
Committee again stressed the urgent 
necessity of developing to the fullest 
possible extent an effective system of 
collective security under the United 
Nations, The Charter, it pointed out, 
provides the broad framework within 
which such a system can be developed, 
and the conclusions in its first report 
set forth fundamental principles for 
such development. 

In its second year, the Committee 
supplemented its earlier conclusions 
with an elaboration of particular sub- 
jects within that framework, and its 
new conclusions related to those sub- 
jects and to the questions of sustain- 
ing the program instituted by “Uniting 
for Peace.” (See the BULLETIN, vol. 
XIII, no. 9, November 1, 1952.) 
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the Committee and the course of in- 
ternational politics during recent years 
had confirmed that the so-called sys- 
tem of collective security was an in- 
tegral part of the aggressive plans and 
preparations carried out in the inter- 
ests of the United States monopolists 
and effected by the United States Gov- 
ernment and its associates in the ag- 
gressive Atlantic bloc, 

Apart from the fact that the Com- 
mittee had been established on the 
basis of an illegal resolution, its work 
actually had been contrary to the 
basic provisions of the Charter, they 
said, It was clear that the Security 
Council was referred to as a mere 
formality in order to deceive world 
public opinion. The hypocritical and 
untrue assertions by the representa- 
tives could not conceal the reality that 
collective measures were the tool of 
American imperialism directed against 
the Soviet Union, the People’s De- 
mocracies, and international peace 
and security. 

Establishment of the Committee 
with a jurisdiction which had been 
entrusted solely to the Security Coun- 
cil was a crude violation of the Char- 
ter, which had given to the Council 
the main responsibility for maintain- 
ing international peace and security. 
Thus the activity of the Committee 
complicated and hindered the Council 
in fulfilling its duties and in no way 
helped the strengthening and consoli- 
dation of peace and security. 

The armed forces of the United 
Nations, reminded Mr. Birecki, were 
to be employed only by unanimous 


decision of the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Council. Yet, an illegal 
“General Staff” composed of officers 
from the NATO countries, Australia, 
and Thailand, he said—referring to 
the Panel of Military Experts pro- 
vided for in “Uniting for Peace’— 
had been set up within the Secretariat 
in violation of Article 47 of the Char- 
ter, and the Committee was continu- 
ing to study measures for economic 
blockade in violation of Article 41. 

He urged the need to restore collab- 
oration among the great powers, espe- 
cially within the Council. 

It was not the rule of unanimity 
which had prevented the Council from 
functioning normally, asserted Mr. 
Zorin, but the constant attempts of 
the United States and its supporters 
to circumvent the Council and to 
carry out their military plans under 
the flag of the United Nations. To 
strengthen the principle of collective 
security meant the strengthening of 
unanimity of action within the frame- 
work of the Council and the United 
Nations but not in violation of the 
Charter. 


EQUITABLE SHARING Among various as- 
pects of the Collective Measures Com- 
mittee’s work which were discussed 
during the debate, the problem of 
equitable sharing of burdens involved 
in collective measures occupied con- 
siderable attention, and several repre- 
sentatives expressed the view that it 
should be studied more thoroughly. 

One of the chief speakers on this 
subject was Leslie Knox Munro, of 
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during the absence of Andrei Y. Vyshinsky; Valeryan A. Zorin, of the U.S.S.R.; Professor A. M. 
Baranovsky, of the Ukrainian S.S.R.; and Kuzma V. Kiselev, of the Byelorussian S.S.R. 
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New Zealand, whose Government had 
sent a memorandum on the problem 
to the Committee. In this, the New 
Zealand Government had considered 
it unsatisfactory and prejudicial to the 
development of a collective measures 
system that the burden of the main 
contribution to collective action should 
fall on a minority of states, as in 
Korea. While some Members might 
face difficulties in making forces avail- 
able at short notice, states which 
made the initial contribution would 
be entitled to expect that their fellow 
Members, which had no less an im 
terest and took no less a part in 
deciding policy, should make all haste 
to supply their own quota of forces. 

New Zealand was also. seriously 
concerned that those Members pro- 
viding military forces were also re- 
quired to bear unaided the whole 
financial burden, including paying in 
full for services and facilities supplied 
by states not contributing to the col- 
lective action. In such circumstances, 
Member states which accepted the 
risks and casualties of participation 
were also placed at grave financial 
disadvantage, compared with other 
Members which, while supporting a 
collective action, did not contribute 
forces to it. That disadvantage was 
increased by the loss or damage of 
valuable equipment and other inci- 
dents inevitable in the conduct of mili- 
tary operations. 

While taking it for granted that the 
responsibility for maintaining national 
contingents rested solely on the states 
providing them, New Zealand never- 
theless had suggested that in a collctive 
action involving the use of armed 
force, it was entirely inappropriate 
that all military expenditures should 
be borne exclusively by those Mem- 
bers providing military elements. In 
such an action, it was incumbent on 
all Members to assist the United Na- 
tions primarily by the provision of 
military elements, or, if that was im- 
possible, then at least by financial 
assistance, bases or other facilities, or 
other alternative forms of contribu- 
tion. 

The Committee had concluded that 
it was essential, as a matter of prin- 
ciple and of practical necessity, that 
as many states as possible support 
United Nations collective measures 
by furnishing all possible military, 
economic, and other forms of assist- 
ance; and that, whenever the Council 
or the Assembly was considering 
measures to resist aggression, the ad- 
visability of establishing a negotiat- 
ing committee to assist in impJement- 
ing that principle should be considered. 


VERBAL SUPPORT NOT ENOUGH It was 
evident, Mr. Munro said, that the 
Committee’s conclusions were con- 
sistent with the views of the New Zea- 
land Government, but what he wanted 
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to stress was that mere verbal or 
voting support for collective action 
was not enough, The memorandum 
had urged the provision of military 
elements as the primary duty, Only 
where that was impossible should 
financial contributions be regarded as 
an alternative. While there were prac- 
tical difficulties in trying to equate 
financial with military contributions, 
the decision in any given case had to 
rest On the ability and willingness of 
states to pay. The ultimate aim should 
be the greatest possible contribution 
from each Member so that the total 
effort could be brought to a maximum 
and as equitably distributed as possi- 
ble among all. 

While his delegation believed that 
there was still a residuum of work 
which could be usefully completed by 
the Committee, it doubted that_ this 
justified the continuance of the Com- 
mittee in its existing form. The desir- 
ability of continuing it in the existing 
form should soon be reviewed. The 
existence of some continuing machin- 
ery might be necessary for maintaining 
the impetus which the collective meas- 
ures system had gathered and im- 
plementing the Assembly’s resolutions 
on the subject, but the United Nations 
should be on its guard to avoid undue 
complications in international organi- 
zation and the continuance of bodies 
which had completed their work or 
were too elaborate for the purpose in 
hand. Nevertheless, New Zealand 
would support the joint draft resolu- 
tion in the hope that further studies 
would help round out the work al- 
ready achieved. 


OTHER VIEWS Participation in the sys- 
tem of collective measures would 
raise complex economic problems, 
particularly with regard to the sharing 
of the burdens, Sir Percy Spender, ot 
Australia, also agreed. The Committee 
had suggested that certain general 
devices might be used to provide 
direct assistance in cash or in kind 
to any state which suffered inequitably 
as a result of its participation, Aus- 
tralia felt that special machinery 
might be set up for that purpose. Any 
committee established to consider 
questions of mutual assistance should 
also consider the problems of the 
equitable sharing of assistance of all 
kinds. 

The idea of establishing a negotiat- 
ing committee merited careful consid- 
eration, believed the Brazilian repre- 
sentative. Economic sanctions might 
impose a much heavier burden on 
some countries than on others, par- 
ticularly the economically under-de- 
veloped countries, so methods of 
short-term commercial assistance had 
to be devised. At the same time, each 
Member state must be the sole judge 
of its capacity to participate in the 
application of collective measures. 
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Ahmed Galal Eldine Abdelrazek, 
of Egypt, too, emphasized that the 
under-developed countries would be 
the most likely to suffer from partici- 


pation in economic and _ financial 
measures taken collectively. 
SECURITY FOR SMALLER NATIONS [). M. 


Johnson, of Canada, commented that, 
in a great-power world, collective se- 
curity was the only security for the 
smaller countries. It was fair that those 
Members which were unable to pro- 
vide military forces should consider 
alternative forms in which to con- 
tribute. Canada favored the study of 
a negotiating committee to deal with 
the whole problem of equitable shar- 
ing and not only with military con- 
tributions. 

D. J. von Balluseck, of the Nether- 
lands, felt that the principle of sharing 
should be emphasized to the same 
extent as that of equity. 

The aim, Brigadier-General Carlos 
P. Romulo, of the Philippines, agreed, 
should be to obtain the maximum con- 
tribution from the maximum number 
of states. There was a danger in the 
Suggestion that participating states be 
allowed to make their contribution in 
supplies or funds rather than in mili- 
tary forces; that would only encourage 
states to make the former rather than 
the latter kind of contribution. For 
the time being, establishment of a 
negotiating committee on economic 
and financial burdens appeared the 
best solution; as for military contribu- 
tions, the system of bilateral negotia- 
tions appeared the best approach. 
However, different methods could be 
devised on the basis of experience. 


VOLUNTEER RESERVE In addition to the 
equitable sharing of the burdens of col- 
lective measures, another matter which 


many representatives felt required 
more study was the proposal of the Sec- 
retary-General for recruiting a United 
Nations volunteer reserve. Some felt 
such a problem should be approached 
with caution. 


REGIONAL BODIES Several representa- 
tives referred to paragraphs in the 
Committee’s report which dealt with 
co-operation with regional bodies. In 
this connection, Rafael de la Colina, 
of Mexico, recalled a Mexican state- 
ment to the Assembly that Mexico 
gave absolute priority to regional com- 
mitments so far as the application of 
collective measures was concerned. 
Consequently, Mexico did not feel 
that there could be an automatic con- 
tribution to United Nations collective 
action. The Organization of American 
States had to be guided in that matter 
by the principles of the United Na- 
tions Charter, the Bogota Charter, and 
the Inter-American Mutual Assistance 
Treaty. 

J. R. Jordaan, of the Union of 
South Africa, stressed that, if the 
United Nations had succeeded in 
establishing a system of collective se- 
curity and if all the Members had car- 
ried out their responsibilities under the 
Charter, the aggregate of force avail- 
able to the United Nations would have 
been so formidable that aggression 
would have been impossible anywhere 
in the world. 

Unfortunately, however, a situation 
had been created by certain states in 
which many governments were forced 
to take action on the basis of regional 
agreements such as the North Atlantic 
Treaty. The Union itself had accepted 
certain responsibilities for the security 
of the African Continent and had be- 
come a member of the Middle East 
Defence Organization. It had shown 
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its willingness to contribute to the se- 
curity of areas other than those for 
which it was particularly responsible 
by its contribution to the United Na- 
tions action in Korea. So long as the 
provisions of Article 43 of the Char- 
ter remained unimplemented, alterna- 
tive machinery for collective defence 
should be devised. 

Egypt’s support of the joint draft 
resolution, stated Ahmed Galal Eldine 
Abdelrazek, was subject to the respect 
by Egypt of all its obligations and 
commitments arising from pacts, col- 
lective security and other arrange- 
ments signed by the Arab states. 

Other Arab delegations spoke along 
similar lines. Rafik Asha, of Syria, re- 
called the Arab-Asian amendment pro- 
posed at the sixth session to the effect 
that no measure should be given effect 
on the territory of any state except 
with the consent of the state con- 
cerned. In voting for the eleven-power 
draft resolution, the Syrian delegation 
would understand a similar reserva- 
tion to be implied. Syria also made a 
reservation similar to that of Egypt to 
the effect that a vote in favor of the 
draft resolution would rot impair its 
attitude to the Arab defence treaty. 
Mr. Asha also recalled a_ previous 
Syrian statement to the effect that no 
system should be erected for any re- 
gion without the consent of the nation 
concerned. 

Similar reservations were expressed 

by Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Lebanon, and 
Yemen. 
PERMANENT BODY PROPOSED The nature 
of a possible future collective meas- 
ures body was dealt with in some de- 
tail by Dr. H. R. Wei, of China. His 
Government, Dr. Wei said, attached 
the greatest importance to the question 
of collective security, for his country 
had suffered trom aggression by the 
Japanese before the war and from ag- 
gression by the Soviet Union after the 
war. 

The U.S.S.R. had paralyzed the Se- 
curity Council so far as establishment 
of a system of collective security was 
concerned, but “Uniting for Peace” 
had given new hope to all mankind. 
It had bequeathed two new organs to 
the United Nations—the Peace Ob- 
servation Commission, which Dr. Wei 
submitted should become a permanent 
organ and should retain its existing 
terms of reference, and the Collective 
Measures Committee. 

The work undertaken by the latter, 
he said, should also be continued by a 
permanent body, whose terms of ref- 
erence, however, should not be re- 
stricted to the functions listed in the 
Committee’s report—merely to pro- 
ceed with the work, undertaking what- 
ever studies it might deem necessary 
and examining the information trans- 
mitted by Member states. Rather it 
should be given more positive func- 
tions based on Articles 2 (5) and 43 
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(3) of the Charter dealing with the 
obligations of each state in contribut- 
ing to the maintenance of international 
peace and security. The replies from 
Member states in respect of “Uniting 
for Peace” were encouraging, but 
much remained to be done in the way 
of planning and negotiation to develop 
the system contemplated. 

The negotiating committee, whose 
establishment was suggested by the 
Committee, should be considered only 
as an emergency measure pending the 
establishment of a United Nations col- 
lective security system, Dr. Wei con- 
tinued. The important point was to set 
up a collective measures body, one of 
the primary functions of which would 
be to negotiate as soon as possible 
with Member states on their contri- 
butions in armed forces and various 
facilities, with the safeguards provided 
in the 1952 resolution. In the mean- 
time, that body should devise ways and 
means whereby the results of the 
negotiations might be converted into 
definite agreements among states, to 
be signed and ratified according to 
the respective constitutional processes. 
In the case of any collective action, it 
would be authorized to negotiate im- 
mediately with the states concerned 
on the basis of such agreements. At 
the request of the Council and Assem- 
bly, it could also prepare proposals 
for implementing other collective 
measures. 

EMBARGO RECALLED Dr. Wei recalled 
the activities of the Additional Meas- 
ures Committee, on whose recommen- 
dation the Assembly had recommend- 
ed an embargo on the shipment of 
arms and Strategic items to areas under 
the control of the Central Chinese 
People’s Government and the North 








Korean authorities. The embargo had 
not been effective, and the s:tuation 
shou'd be brought to the Assembly's 
notice so that corrective acticn could 
be taken. It was, however, gratifying 
to note that several leading govern- 
ments were considering measures to 
make the embargo more effective. 

The terms of reference of the stand- 
ing collective measures body, proposed 
by his delegation, should include: (1) 
the preparation of specific proposals 
for the progressive development of a 
system of collective security within 
the United Nations, including pro- 
posals on the procedure to be tollowed 
by the United Nations in concluding 
agreements with states regarding their 
contributions in armed forces, assist- 
ance, and facilities; (2) negotia- 
tion with Member states, on the basis 
of their replies to resolution 503 A 
(VI) and of the principles of equita- 
ble sharing and universal preparedness, 
concerning their contributions in ac- 
cordance with their obligations under 
the Charter; (3) the submission of 
recommendations, at the request of 
the Council or the Assembly, on col- 
lective measures to be adopted when 
the United Nations took action to 
meet any case of aggression or breach 
of the peace. The Council and the 
Assembly should be kept informed 
about the effectiveness of any collec- 
tive measures adopted by the United 
Nations. 

While supporting the eleven-power 
draft resolution, Dr, Wei stressed the 
urgency of establishing permanent and 
effective machinery within the United 
Nations for the development and en- 
forcement of a system of collective 
security. 

(Continued on page 259) 
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SECRETARY OF STATE JOHN FOSTER DULLES of the United States (right) visited United Nations 


Headquarters on March 9. With him is Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., permanent representative of the 
United States to the United Nations. 
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Appeal for Return of Greek Forces 





Assembly's Action On ‘Humanitarian Issue’ 


OR the third time since the end of 

guerrilla warfare in Greece the 
General Assembly, by a vote of 54 
to 5, has called for the return to their 
homeland of about three thousand 
Greek soldiers who Greece claims are 
still detained in certain Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries, The Assembly, in 
taking this action on March 17, re- 
called its resolution of 1950, which 
recommended repatriation of all mem- 
bers of the Greek armed forces de- 
tained outside Greece “who express 
the wish to be repatriated.” 

The Assembly, addressing an “ear- 
nest appeal” to the governments con- 
cerned to make their attitude conform 
with its previous resolution, also asked 
its President, Lester B. Pearson of 
Canada, to consult with these govern- 
ments and report to the Assembly 
before ‘the end of this session. The 
Secretary-General was also invited to 
keep “this humanitarian issue under 
constant review and notify the Mem- 
ber states of important developments.” 


COMMITTEE PROPOSAL The Assembly, in 
adopting this resolution, endorsed the 
recommendation of its First (Political 
and Security) Committee, originating 
in a draft introduced by Denmark, 
New Zealand, and Peru and debated at 
three meetings. The five states op- 
posing the resolution in both plenary 
and committee meetings were Bye- 
lorussian S. S. R., Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Ukrainian S.S.R., and the 
USSR. 


It may be recalled that two years 
ago the General Assembly consid- 
ered the report of the United Nations 
Special Committee on the Balkans 
(UNSCOB) which noted a Greek charge 
that Greek soldiers captured by guer- 
rillas were being detained in Albania 
and Bulgaria. The Special Committee 
stated that the men could not be re- 
garded as prisoners of war and that 
their detention was incompatible with 
Article 13 of the Hague Convention 
of 1907. UNscoB said that, according 
to the Greek Government, Yugoslavia 
had returned some 63 Greek soldiers 
but none had been returned by AI- 
bania and Bulgaria. Subsequently the 
Greek Red Cross claimed that approxi- 
mately 3,000 Greek soldiers had not 
been repatriated and that many ot 
them had been traced in Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, Romania, and the U.S.S.R. 


In an explanatory memorandum 
submitted to the present session, 
Greece stated that, with the exception 
ot Yugoslavia, states detaining mem- 
bers of its armed forces had ignored 
the Assembly’s 1950 resolution and 
that more than 3,000 soldiers were 
still “forcibly detained” in the above 
countries. 


At its 1949 session the Assembly 
had also called on all states harboring 
Greek nationals, as a result of the 
guerrilla operations in Greece, _to 
facilitate the peaceful repatriation of 
all those desiring to return, 


Alexis Kyrou, of Greece, said he 
hoped that by dealing with the ques- 
tion in a purely humanitarian spirit, 
the Assembly would succeed in ob- 
taining the compliance of the coun- 
tries concerned with the previous 
resolution on the issue. Mr. Ky- 
rou expressed his Government's grati- 
tude to the Secretary-General and the 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross for their untiring efforts over the 
past two years. Unfortunately, these 
efforts had been unavailing; it was now 
no longer possible for the detained 
men to correspond with their families 
or to receive parcels. A parcel had 
been returned by the Hungarian Red 
Cross on the pretext that it had not 
been disinfected, and Greek soldiers 
who recently escaped from an Alban- 
ian camp reported that they had never 
received parcels sent to them. 

The number of detained men at 
present was estimated at about 3,000, 
said Mr. Kyrou. The Greek Army’s 
General Staff had drawn up a list of 
those traced to camps in Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, Romania, and the U.S.S.R. 


NOT WAR PRISONERS Mr. Kyrou stressed 
that the detained soldiers could not be 
considered prisoners of war, Advice to 
this effect had been given to UNSCOB 
in 1950 by the Legal Department of 
the United Nations Secretariat. The 
obligation to free them immediately 
was therefore based on a principle 
generally recognized under interna- 
tional law. 

In its 1950 resolution the Assembly 
had not requested repatriation en 
masse but had recommended only the 
return of those who desired repatria- 
tion. The free expression of individual 
choice could not take place, said Mr. 
Kyrou, without adequate guarantees 
and the International Committee of 
the Red Cross was better equipped 
than any other body for that task, 





MEMBERS OF THE FIRST COMMITTEE seen during discussion of the Greek complaint: Pierre Hudicourt, of Haiti; Dr. Eduardo Castillo Arriola, of 
Guatemala; Alexis Kyrou, of Greece; Henri Hoppenot, of France; Ato G. H. Zaude, of Ethiopia; and Dr. Carlos Serrano, of EI Salvador. 
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HUMANITARIAN ASPECT During the en- 
suing debate, several representatives 
stressed the strictly humanitarian na- 
ture of the question. They also pointed 
out that any reference which might 
arouse political controversy had been 
avoided in the joint draft. 

As a co-sponsor of the draft, Dr. 
Victor Andrés Belatinde, of Peru, held 
it was not enough merely to “take 
note” of past events, or to proclaim a 
principle respect for which was es- 
sential to the United Nations. All the 
moral authority of the Organization 
should be brought to bear. 

James J. Wadsworth, of the United 
States, agreed that the Assembly could 
not remain indifferent to the “inhuman 
policy” of the Eastern European states. 
They might claim that the detained 
men could lead freer lives behind the 
Iron Curtain, or that they would have 
to fear severe treatment from the 
Greek Government if they were re- 
turned. But such arguments could be 
refuted by the reminder that all that 
was sought was the return of those 
who desired repatriation. 

The Greek question was a com- 
paratively simple one compared with 
some of the complex global issues be- 
fore them, said Selim Sarper, of Tur- 
key. That fact, however, made it an 
acid test of the sincerity of the mem- 
bers of the Committee with regard to 
the agenda items. Members knew the 
debt owed to Greece and Mr. Sarper 
urged unanimous support for “a good 
turn” to thousands of Greek families 
suffering from the absence of their 
loved ones. 


LINK WITH KOREAN ISSUE Other speak- 
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VILLAGERS in Greece greeting the United Nations Commission sent to the country in 1947. 


ers linked the Greek question with 
that of the repatriation of prisoners 
of war in Korea. Leslie Knox Munro, 
of New Zealand, thought that the is- 
sue was a humanitarian one relating 
to the disposition of captured soldiers. 
In both the Greek case and in Korea 
it was the persistently obstructive at- 
titude of communist governments 
which had prevented a solution. It was 
instructive to compare the approach 
of the delegations of the Soviet group 
toward the two items. In the debate on 
the Korean question Mr. Vyshinsky 
had called for the repatriation of all 
prisoners of war, declaring the ptin- 
ciple of non-forcible repatriation ‘“ab- 
solutely unacceptable.” 

Regardless of the number involved, 
the fact remained that Greek service- 
men were cut off from their homeland 
and their families and that their wishes 
on repatriation had not been ascer- 
tained by an impartial agency. Was it 
to be argued, asked Mr. Munro, that 
none of these servicemen wished to 
return to Greece? If this were the 
case, it might be wondered how the 
communist countries had ascertained 
that truly remarkable unanimity. Had 
it perhaps been through some such 
process of interrogation as that con- 
demned by Mr. Vyshinsky as “bar- 
barous and illegal”? 

Mr. Munro referred to the political 
implications of the question only be- 
cause the U.S.S.R. and its supporters 
repeatedly demonstrated their deter- 
mination to make political capital of 
every humanitarian issue before the 
United Nations. Even if it could per- 
form no other function in the matter, 





the Assembly must surely act as the 
conscience of mankind. 


PART OF BROADER PATTERN The repre- 
sentative of Yugoslavia, Leo Mates, 
described the question as part of a 
broader pattern of international con- 
duct exemplified by, among other 
things, the failure to repatriate the 
Greek children. [In 1950 the Assem- 
bly had also “urged” all states harbor- 
ing Greek children to arrange for their 
early return to their parents, in co- 
operation with the Secretary-General 
and the International Red Cross.] The 
pattern, said Mr. Mates, involved total 
disregard both for elementary humani- 
tarian considerations and for the basic 
precepts of international law. 

Yugoslavia’s experience had, in 
many ways, been similar to that of its 
Greek neighbors. In numerous cases 
Yugoslav nationals in the Soviet bloc 
countries had been prevented from 
returning to their country, or even 
from establishing contact with their 
diplomatic representatives. The incon- 
sistency between the “total repatria- 
tion” philosophy propounded by the 
Soviet group’s representatives in the 
case of Korean war prisoners, and the 
denial by the same representatives of 
any obligation for their governments 
to repatriate the Greek soldiers was 
perhaps more apparent than real. 
However, in each instance the wishes 
and interests of the individuals con- 
cerned were to be sacrificed to the 
raisons d’état of those governments. 

It was on the basis of that general 
princple that the question of the Greek 
soldiers in Yugoslavia had been set- 
tled to the mutual satisfaction of all 
concerned. All that was required was 
a minimum of goodwill and sincerity 
on both sides and a respect for the 
generally accepted standards of inter- 
national law and human rights. This 
was what the “very moderate and re- 
strained” draft proposal sought to 
elicit from the countries still detaining 
Greek soldiers, and Yugoslavia hoped 
the proposal would receive cverwhelm- 
ing support, giving it the moral weight 
of United Nations opinion. 

A majority of speakers spoke in 
support of the joint draft, commend- 
ing its moderate and humanitarian 
tone. Dr. José Vicente Trujillo, of 
Ecuador, however, felt it might have 
been more forceful, stressing not only 
the humanitarian but also the political 
viewpoint. Dr. Trujillo believed that 
“appeals and humble requests” were 
not fitting to the Assembly, particular- 
ly when addressed to those who were 
constantly violating the Assembly’s 
orders. ; 


PROPOSAL OPPOSED The only opposition 
to the draft proposal was expressed by 
the representatives of Poland and the 
U.S.S.R. Josef Winiewicz of Poland, 
recalled that UNsCoB in 1950 had esti- 
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mated the number of so-called mem- 
bers of Greece’s armed forces allegedly 
detained against their will as about 
106, while Greece had claimed that “in 
all probability the number came to 
713.” Then, a year ago the Greek Mil- 
itary Staff had “miraculously expand- 
ed” the figure to 3,295, although 
UNSCOB, on the basis of Greek infor- 
mation sources, had been unable to 
find more than 211 persons detained. 

Now, said Mr. Winiewicz, Greece 
was claiming that the number exceeded 
3,000, although the Executive Director 
of the International Committee of the 
Red Cross, in a letter to the Secretary- 
General, gave the figure as 148. The 
explanation was that there were actu- 
ally no exact figures, no documenta- 
tion, and no available proof. 

The whole case had been contrived 
as “a diversionist tactic,” declared 
the Polish representative. The truth 
was that the Greek delegation, for the 
same purpose which had guided it a 
few years earlier, was engaged in an 
act of provocation, This was to divert 
the Assembly’s attention, inter alia, 
from Poland’s proposal which dealt 
not only with the best way to end the 
Korean war quickly, but with other 
important issues. The Greek Govern- 
ment was the tool of those whose in- 
terests were served by “heightened in- 
ternational tension,” a prolongation of 
the Korean war and preparations for 
expanding that war. The allegations 
made by Greece should be indignantly 
repudiated. They represented merely 
another instalment paid by the “Greek 
ruling circles” for the so-called assist- 
ance they were receiving as partners 
in the aggressive bloc. 


“GROUNDLESS COMPLAINT” Endorsing 
these views, G. N. Zarubin, of the 
U.S.S.R., described Greece’s complaint 
as “completely groundless.” As early 
as the Assembly’s fifth session—in 
1950—the Greek delegation had re- 
ferred to the report of UNSCoB to 
justify its slanderous statements against 
the countries of the people’s democ- 
racies regarding members of the Greek 
armed forces. Mr, Zarubin pointed out 
that the conclusions contained in that 
report were based solely on fabrica- 
tions by Greek representatives and the 
Assembly’s resolution based, in turn, 
on those fabrications. 


POLITICAL REFUGEES Mr. Zarubin said 
those representatives who had tried 
to link the question with that of Ko- 
rean prisoners of war were guilty of 
ludicrous inconsistencies. They had 
pointed out that the pérsons concerned 
in the Greek complaint could not be 
considered as prisoners of war, and 
that point of view had been adhered 
to by the representative of Greece. 
The U.S.S.R. considered the com- 
plaint devoid of all justification, since 
only the question of political refugees 
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and the right of governments to grant 
such persons asylum was involved, Al- 
though supposedly based on humani- 
tarian considerations, its real aim was 
the propagation of slanderous attacks 
against the Soviet Union and the peo- 
ple’s democracies and the diversion of 
public attention from the persecution 
of “progressive elements in Greece.” 
There were no grounds for considering 
the Greek complaint. The “juggling” 
by the Greek representative of the 
number of persons involved revealed 
the lack of such justification and the 
U.S.S.R. would therefore vote against 
the resolution. 


RED CROSS FIGURES CITED Owing to lack 
of information from those countries 
still detaining Greek soldiers, said Mr. 
Kyrou, the Greek General Staff had 
been forced to estimate the number of 
persons missing as best it could. How- 
ever, the International Committee of 
the Red Cross had a list of Greek 
soldiers identified in each detaining 
country, said Mr. Kyrou. There were 
297 in the U.S.S.R., 341 in Albania, 
187 in Poland, 38 in Hungary, 46 in 
Romania, 147 in Bulgaria, and 142 
in Czechoslovakia—a total of 1,198. 
Poland had asserted that there were 
no Greek prisoners detained in that 
country. Mr. Kyrou noted, neverthe- 
less, that in-a letter to the Secretary- 
General the International Committee 
had referred to a statement of the 
Polish Red Cross to the effect that no 
Greek soldier was being detained in 
Poland “against his will.” The im- 
plication was obvious. 

The U.S.S.R. representative had con- 
tended that the detained soldiers were 
political refugees. Accepting this char- 
acterization, Mr. Kyrou then asked: 


Must not a political refugee be asked 
whether he wished to continue to 
profit from the asylum offered him? 
Greece had not asked for repatria- 
tion en masse but that an international 
committee be allowed to determine 
the soldiers’ desires. 

In further debate sixteen other 
delegations on the 60-member Com- 
mittee expressed support for the draft 
which, as subsequently adopted, incor- 
porated a drafting amendment sub- 
mitted by Lebanon. 


PLENARY ACTION Plenary consideration 
of the First Committee’s recommenda- 
tion was brief. No request for a gen- 
eral discussion was made and the only 
speaker was Mr. Kyrou, who summed 
up his Government’s case and asked 
the Eastern European countries con- 
cerned to accede to the Assembly’s 
“earnest appeal.” He reminded the As- 
sembly that none of those countries 
had so far publicly denied the exist- 
ence of Greek soldiers under its au- 
thority, or the right of every human 
being to live in his homeland, accord- 
ing to his freely expressed will. He 
added: “I am therefore confident of 
interpreting the feeling of the General 
Assembly by raising my voice in favor 
of ‘a truce of God’ for the repatria- 
tion of all those members of the Greek 
armed forces detained outside Greece 
who freely express the wish to be 
repatriated.” By contributing to the 
clearing of the atmosphere on such a 
limited issue as the Greek complaint, 
the governments concerned might im- 
prove the situation in wider political 
spheres, said Mr. Kyrou. 

The General Assembly then adopt- 
ed the Committee’s resolution by 54 
votes to 5. 





Greece and the United Kingdom 
at the International Court of Justice 


ICHOLAS EUSTACHE AM- 
BATIELOS, a Greek shipowner, 
in 1919 contracted with the United 
Kingdom Ministry of Shipping to buy 
nine ships being built in Hong Kong 
and Shanghai shipyards. Mr. Ambatie- 
los later alleged that the ships had not 
been delivered within the time speci- 
fied in the contract, causing him sub- 
stantial financial loss. 


After Mr. Ambatielos had unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to negotiate settle- 
ment of his claim himself, the Greek 
Government, in 1925, took up the 
claim, charging that British treatment 
of Mr. Ambatielos violated a Treaty 
of Commerce and Navigation signed 
between Greece and the United King- 
dom in 1886. 


On April 9, 1951, Greece instituted 
proceedings before the International 
Court of Justice against the United 


Kingdom, asking the Court to declare 
that effect must be given to the arbitral 
procedure referred to in the Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation. The 
United Kingdom filed a preliminary 
objection that the Court lacked juris- 
diction to order it to submit to arbi- 
tration. 

After oral hearings on May 15-17, 
1952, the Court, in July 1952, decided 
that it was competent to decide 
whether the United Kingdom was 
under a legal obligation to submit the 
Ambatielos claim to arbitration. Five 
judges dissented. 

On March 23, the Court opened 
proceedings to decide whether the dis- 
pute between the two countries should 
go to international arbitration. The 
Court had, in its judgment, decided 
that the two parties had not agreed 
to give the Court jurisdiction to de- 
cide the merits of the claim. 
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THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, at its eleventh session last year, 


hears the petition of the Wa-meru, an African tribe who complained against 


the removal of some of its members from their traditional lands in Tanganyika. A statement for the petitioners is being made by Kirilo Japhet, 
spokesman of the tribe. During the last six years the Council has examined more than a thousand petitions concerning conditions in the Trust 
Territories, or relating to the Trusteeship System. The petitions cover a wide range, from personal grievances to matters of administrative policy. 





Peoples under T; rusteeship 


A ppeal to United Nations 





GROUP of chiefs and notables 

at Edéa, a village in the French 
Cameroons, desire protection against 
roaming elephants and other wild 
animals which they say are ravaging 
their plantations and ruining their 
CRODS.. 4.5.4 A bar-keeper at Mogadis- 
cio, capital of Somaliland, complains 
that his license has been _ taken 
away “without justification.” . . . The 
womenfolk of Palau in the Caroline 
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Islands, alarmed at the increase in 
drunkenness among the islanders, wish 
to be appointed as magistrates in their 
district, affirming that they could ad- 
minister justice “with the prudence 
and mercy of women.” A school 
principal in British Togoland would 
like a scholarship in order to pursue 
his studies and thereby improve his 
school and students. . . . To improve 
cultivation and trade, fourteen chiefs 


of Nogal Province in Somaliland ask 
for modern agricultural machinery, the 
drilling of more wells, and the pro- 
vision of a coastal steamer... . 

These are just a few of the varied 
issues raised in the many petitions sub- 
mitted in recent months to the United 
Nations by groups and individuals in 
the Trust Territories. Altogether, more 
than three hundred petitions and com- 
munications have been either gent di- 
rectly to Headquarters in New York, 
Or presented to the United Nations 
missions in the field. 

All petitioners are assured of a hear- 
ing of their problems and complaints. 
At a meeting on March 17 the Coun- 
cil’s Standing Committee on Petitions 
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discussed its future work program and 
decided to begin its regular session on 
May 26 when the petitions will be ex- 
amined in detail and recommendations 
framed for consideration by the Trus- 
teeship Council, meeting for its Twelfth 
session in June. 


MOST FROM SOMALILAND Since the larg- 
est number of petitions presented con- 
cern Somaliland under Italian adminis- 
tration, the Committee agreed to place 
them first on its agenda. So far about 
120 petitions have been received trom 
Somaliland, some of them submitted 
by political groups and organizations 
making various charges against the 
Administering Authority. 

The next largest group—nearly 100 
—comes from the  French-admin- 
istered Cameroons. Others come from 
Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi, the Brit- 
ish-administered Cameroons, and the 
two Togolands under British and 
French administration. Only two peti- 
tions received so far did not originate 
in African territories. These came 





THE FLAGS OF THE UNITED NATIONS and Italy fly side by side over the Administration Building at Mogadiscio, Somaliland. As the Administer- 
ing Authority in this territory, Italy is aided by an Advisory Council composed of the representatives of Colombia, Egypt and the Philippines. The 
people may submit petitions to this organ which forwards them to the Trusteeship Council for consideration. Missions in the field may also receive 
petitions and, in some cases, investigate them on the spot. Below: the Visiting Mission to West African Trust Territories hears a group of tribal 
leaders discuss their peoples’ problems. The Visiting Mission received many petitions during its tour of the four territories last autumn. 
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A PETITION concerning the population of a Trust Territory in its entirety was submitted by the people of Western Samoa in 1947. They asked to 
be granted self-government with New Zealand, the Administering Authority, acting as ‘protector and adviser.” The Trusteeship Council then sent a 
mission to examine the situation in Western Samoa while New Zealand also conducted an investigation. Far-reaching political and constitutional 
changes were subsequently introduced in the territory. The Samoans now have an absolute majority in the Legislative Assembly which also has 


complete legislative and budgetary powers. 


trom the Pacific Islands Trust Terri- 
tory, administered by the United 
States, and were presented to the Visit- 
ing Mission which recently toured the 
territory (Carolines, Marshalls and 
Marianas). In most cases a special rep- 
resentative from the Trust Territory 
concerned will be present to assist the 
Committee in its examination, 


HEAVY WORK LOAD Because of the 
large number of petitions, a Secretariat 
working paper estimated that the 
Committee would have to hold some 
forty meetings and the problem of 
completing this heavy work load be- 
fore the Trusteeship Council’s sum- 
mer session convened was considered 
at the March 17 meeting. Several 
delegations pointed to the difficulty of 
arranging for special representatives 
to come to New York before the 
Council’s session opened. Mr. Roberti, 
Italian observer on the Committee, 
explained that in view of the small 
executive staff in Mogadiscio and the 
additional work entailed in preparing 
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the annual administrative report to the 
Trusteeship Council, the special repre- 
sentative for Somaliland would find it 
very difficult to be in New York be- 
fore May 26. 

V. M. Zonov, of the U.S.S.R., 
agreed with the Secretariat’s view that 
the Committee should hold most of 
its meetings before the Trusteeship 
Council convened. It was, he said, es- 
sential that the Committee should 
have a full discussion on the major 
petitions. His delegation therefore 
favored meetings beginning earlier in 
May. 

After an exchange of views the 
Committee endorsed a compromise 
proposal by Chairman Hsi-Kun Yang, 
of China, for its session to begin on 
May 26. 

There are also many petitions con- 
cerning general questions of adminis- 
trative policy and Curtis C, Strong, of 
the United States, suggested that the 
Secretariat might prepare a short re- 
port indicating the type of answer 
generally given to petitioners on gen- 


The picture shows: Samoan petitioners greeting the Council’s 1947 mission to the islands. 
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eral issues. The Committee Secretary, 
Ceci] Rankin, said a report on these 
lines would be prepared for the Com- 
mittee’s guidance. 

The rest of the Committee’s discus- 
sion was devoted to the classification 
of this kind of petition and procedural 
methods for examining them. 

The Standing Committee on Peti- 
tions, composed of the representatives 
of China, Belgium, El Salvador, New 
Zealand, the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States, was established by the Trus- 
teeship Council, following the General 
Assembly’s recommendations in 1951. 
It was then decided that the volume of 
petitions had grown to such an extent 
that special machinery was necessary 
for dealing with them. In examining 
the petitions the Committee also takes 
into account the observations sibmit- 
ted thereon by the Administering Au- 
thorities directly concerned. More 
than twelve hundred petitions have 
been submitted to the United Nations 
since the inception of the International 
Trusteeship System in 1946, 
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Stricter Measures To Combat Drug Traffic 





Commission to Study Proposed Treaty on Narcotics 


TRICTER controls to combat the 

increasing global traffic in_ illicit 
drugs will again be discussed by the 
United Nations Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs, which is to open its 
eighth session at United Nations Head- 
quarters on March 30. In reviewing 
measures taken by governments to 
control this traffic the Commission 
will devote particular attention to the 
problem of synthetic drugs. 

At its seventh session, a year ago, 
the Commission determined that the 
production of such drugs, now more 
widely used than morphine, should be 
limited strictly to medical and scien- 
tific needs. In a resolution to this 
effect it drew the attention of govern- 
ments to the desirability of bringing 
all synthetic drugs under national leg- 
islation as soon as they appear; of 
acceding without delay to the Protocol 
of November 19, 1948 (dealing with 
the control of such drugs); of limiting 
their estimates to medical and scien- 
tific requirements; and of exercising 
strict control over the manufacture 
and therapeutic use of these sub- 
stances. 


FORMS OF MANUFACTURE In considering 
the issue further at this session, the 
Commission will probably discuss a 
Secretariat working paper dealing with 
the various aspects of the synthetic 
drug problem. This paper, prepared 
by the Division of Narcotic Drugs of 
the Department of Social Affairs, 
points out that the term “synthetic” 
is generally applied to a number of 
addiction-producing drugs which have 
come on the market since the 1930’s, 
made principally from by-products of 
coal tar and petroleum, while the “nat- 
ural” narcotics are manufactured from 
parts, extracts or other derivatives of 
the opium poppy, coca bush and In- 
dian hemp plant. 

While there is thus at present a 
difference in the raw material basis 
of “natural” and “synthetic” drugs, 
the paper says this point should not 
be over-emphasized. It is possible to 
manufacture “synthetic” narcotics 
from vegetable or animal products; 
for instance, oat hulls are used as a 
source of chemicals for synthesis. The 
paper adds that even poppy straw 
might be used as a raw material for 
producing some chemicals which could 
be used in making a synthetic narcotic. 


CREATED CONTROL PROBLEMS The de- 
velopment of the modern processes of 
complicated synthesis have made it 
possible to manufacture narcotics from 
raw materials widely used in industry. 
This fact, says the working paper, has 
led to some of the specific control 
problems concerning synthetic nar- 
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cotics. Other factors should be taken 
into account, however. These include 
the increasing number of synthetic 
narcotics, and the strong addiction- 
producing properties which some of 
them possess. 

After reviewing the applicability or 
sufficiency of the traditional measures 
of international control in respect of 
synthetic drugs, the paper mentions 
various steps which have been sug- 
gested and that might be taken to 
tighten controls and asks the Commis- 
sion for advice and guidance to the 
Secretariat in tackling this problem. 
“It would be important,” the paper 
concludes, “to evaluate certain eco- 
nomic and political trends on which 
in a purely technical field it might be 
improper for the Secretariat to pro- 
nounce itself in view of the possible 
conflict of national interests involved.” 


DRAFT CONVENTION ‘The most impor- 
tant international measure against illi- 
cit drug traffic is the proposed single 
draft convention on narcotics, the first 
part of which was examined and re- 
vised by the Commission last year. 
At that time the Commission consid- 
ered in great detail twelve of the 51 
sections of the draft convention but 
postponed discussion of the remaining 
text until the present session. (Now it 
will again take up the draft, the pro- 
visions of which include a strict ban 
on the non-medical use of opium, raw 


coca leaves, and Indian hemp; and the 
international control of drug manufac- 
turing and trade. 

Another important item on_ the 
agenda will be the annual appraisal 
of developments in illicit drug traffic. 
A year ago, pointing to a “dangerous 
increase” in drug smuggling, the Com- 
mission stressed to governments the 
need for closer international co-opera- 
tion in controlling the traffic. The 
Commission told governments that 
“this baneful trade” cannot be com- 
batted successfully by national efforts 
alone. The reinforcement of preven- 
tive organizations by governments 
was urged, and the Commission will 
now review measures taken in this 
direction. 


OTHER QUESTIONS Other questions on 
the 15-member Commission’s agenda 
will include progress in research and 
new methods employed by United Na- 
tions chemists to determine the origin 
of opium, Last year the Commission 
proposed the extension of the United 
Nations Narcotics Laboratory and its 
transfer from a site in Lower Manhat- 
tan to the 39th floor in the Secretariat 
Building. 

The Commission is composed of 
representatives from the following 
countries: Canada, China, Egypt, 
France, India, Iran, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, Peru, Poland, Turkey, 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United 
States, and Yugoslavia. Last year’s 
officers were Dr. Oscar Rabasa (Mex- 
ico), Chairman; Charles  Vaille 
(France), Vice-Chairman; and Dra- 
gon Nikolic (Yugoslavia) , Rapporteur. 


| EGYPT DEPOSITS ANGLO-EGYPTIAN PACT ON SUDAN | 








AMBASSADOR AHMED GALAL ELDINE ABDELRAZEK (left), Permanent Representative of Egypt 


to the United Nations, hands the Sudan agreement to Constantin Stavropoulos, Principal Director 
in charge of the Legal Department. Present at the ceremony from left to right, are: Mr. Levon 
Keshishian, correspondent; Mr. Abdul Mawgoud Mohammed Hassan, Dr. El Sayed Abdel Monem 
El-Tanamly, Mr. Sayed Ezzedine Rifaat, and Dr, Ashraf Ghorbal, all of the Egyptian delegation. 
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‘HEALTH IS WEALTH’ 


—WORLD HEALTH DAY, APRIL 7, 1953 : 






































HERE is a deeper meaning to the slogan “Health is 
Wealth,” adopted for the fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the World Health Organization in 1948, than 
is apparent in a surface reading. 
In the post-war upsurge of developing economies, coun- 


d, 
tries with large programs of agricultural and industrial 
a) 
j 
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improvement have found that money spent on public health 
is money wisely invested, yielding high interest. 

“A healthy man,” it is said, “makes more, sells more, and 
eats better.” A striking example of big dividends from a 
small outlay on public health comes from Pakistan where, 
at a cost of approximately 15 cents a head, one season’s 
work on malaria control in an eastern Bengal area in- 
creased the rice crop yield by 15 per cent. 

The record of the World Health Organization in fight- 
ing tuberculosis, malaria, and venereal diseases is imposing: 
at the request of national governments, and sometimes in 
joint effort with the United Nations Children’s Emergency 
Fund, 50,000,000 people have been protected from ma- 
laria; 20,000,000 have been given BCG inoculations; and 
in Indonesia, Haiti, Thailand, and the Philippines alone 
3,000,000 have been treated for yaws. 





These are not the only areas of WHO’s endeavors, for 
maternal and child health, nutrition, and mental health are 
other important fields in which it is continually active. 

In his 1953 World Health Day statement, Dr. Brock ¢ 
Chisholm, Director-General of the Organization, says: “The 

Y 


lesson is simple and clear: if sickness and poverty go 
hand in hand, so also do health and prosperity. And the 
NURSE BERTHA SOBERANIS of WHO’s regional office in Magdalena, Guatemala, way to world health and prosperity is through international 
visits one of the village children who are being given a vitamin supplement as part ° : 


of a study on physical development by the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. If a bene 7 2 
ficial effect is observed, the supplement will be given in all Guatemalan schools. this battle there can be no neutrals. 


action, for the evil we fight is the enemy of us all—and in 






IN YUGOSLAVIA a large anti-malaria campaign was carried out by the Gov- 
ernment with advisory help from WHO and supplies from the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund. Here Dr. Eugene Nezic during the 
campaign examines a child to detect evidences of spleen enlargement. 


HIS FIRST BATH—given by a nurse from the village maternal and child wel- 
fare clinic established by the World Health Organization in co-operation with 
UNICEF, in Gouripur, Pakistan. The clinic trains mothers and midwives in the 
fundamentals of personal hygiene and asepsis in the care and feeding of infants. 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS of children have been issued health record cards in Tunisia’s anti-tuberculosis campaign, carried out with WHO, UNICEF aid. 





Equal Marital Rights for Women 





Proposed for a Covenant and a Convention 


HE Commission on the Status of 

Women on March 19 recom- 
mended that the Economic and Social 
Council request the Human Rights 
Commission to include in the draft 
covenant on civil and political rights 
an article contained in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights which 
proclaims equal marital rights for 
women. 

The article, proposed in a resolu- 
tion by France and Pakistan, and 
adopted by a vote of 12 to 0, 5 ab- 
staining, reads as follows: 

“(1) Men and women of full 
age, without any limitation due to 
race, nationality or religion, have 
the right to marry and to found a 
family. They are entitled to equal 
rights as to marriage, during mar- 
riage and at its dissolution. 

“(2) Marriage shall be entered 
into only with the free and full con- 
sent of the intending spouses. 

“(3) The family is the natural 
and fundamental group unit of so- 
ciety and is entitled to protection by 
society and the State.” 

The proposal was opposed by Miss 
Catherine Schaefer, of the World 
Union of Catholic Women’s Organiza- 
tions, one of 14 non-governmental or- 
ganizations with observers at the Com- 
mission’s meetings. Miss Schaefer sug- 
gested that women’s rights could be 
safeguarded simply by affirming their 
equality before the law in all matri- 
monial matters without the mention 
of divorce which would imply its sanc- 
tion by the United Nations. 

Mrs. Marie-Héléne Lefaucheux, of 
France, declared the article could not 
be interpreted as ‘an advocacy of 
divorce on the part of the United Na- 
tions,” a statement with which Miss 
Uldarica Manas, of Cuba, agreed, ob- 
serving that in her country the unity 
of the family was always considered of 
primary importance and dissolution of 
the marriage permitted only as a last 
resort. 

Abstentions were recorded by the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 


NATIONALITY Two draft resolutions 
on nationality of married women, 
a problem which Mrs. Eunice Carter, 
of the International Council for 
Women, said had “hounded and per- 
plexed” women around the world, 
were referred to the Committee on 
resolutions. 

The Commission first suggested a 
convention on the nationality of wives 
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in 1950, a pact containing two main 
principles, one stipulating that na- 
tionality should not be governed by 
any distinction based on sex, and the 
other that the nationality of wife or 
husband should not be affected by 
marriage or its dissolution. The sug- 
gestions were referred to the Law 
Commission, which last summer de- 
cided that the issue should be dealt 
with only as one facet of the entire 
nationality question. The Commission 
did not draft a convention. 

Recalling these facts, a Cuban draft 
resolution proposed that the Council 
recommend to the General Assembly 
adoption of an international conven- 
tion on the nationality of married per- 
sons. Under the proposed convention 
each contracting state would agree to 
“make no distinction based on sex 
either in its legislation or in its prac- 
tices in regard to nationality”; “that 
neither the celebration nor dissolution 
of a marriage between one of its 
nationals and an alien shall affect the 
nationality of the spouse who is its 
national” and that it will, “whenever 
possible, give to the alien spouse of its 
national the right to acquire its na- 
tionality at his or her request.” 


REVIEW A draft resolution, offered by 
New Zealand and the United States, 
noted that the Law Commission is to 
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undertake a review of the whole ques- 
tion of nationality during its 1953 ses- 
sion, and expressed the hope that the 
Law Commission would approve the 
principles of this question adopted by 
the Commission on the Status of 
Women and make recommendations at 
an early date. Supporters of this course 
of action felt that the legal complexi- 
ties involved would be better left to the 
Law Commission. 

While not suggesting direct Assem- 
bly action, the Committee on resolu- 
tions, composed of the representatives 
of France, New Zealand, the United 
States, U.S.S.R. and Venezuela, did 
recommend that the Council request 
the Secretary-General to circulate to 
Member governments, for their com- 
ments, the text of the draft convention 
submitted by Cuba, with the request 
that comments be returned by January 
1, 1954, in time for the Commission’s 
eighth session. This proposal was 
adopted by the commission by a vote 
of 12 to 3, 2 abstaining. 

Mrs. Elizavieta Popova, of the 
U.S.S.R., explained her negative vote 
on the ground that the draft conven- 
tion, as proposed, might interfere with 
the domestic jurisdiction of states, a 
position with which both Byelorussia 
and Poland agreed. China and the 
United Kingdom abstained, Mrs. John 
Warde explaining that she felt the Con- 
vention should be drawn up by the 
International Law Commission rather 
than the Commission on the Status of 
Women. 

The Commission adopted by a 
unanimous vote a resolution urging the 
Council to recommend that govern- 
ments “take all possible measures to 


MISS MINERVA BERNARDINO (right), of the Dominican Republic was elected Chairman of 
the Commission on the Status of Women. Mrs. Faina Novikova (left), of the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
was elected second Vice-Chairman; and Begum Anwar Ahmed (center), of Pakistan, Rapporteur. 
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ensure the equality of rights and duties 
of husband and wife in family matters.” 
The resolution also advocates giving 
wives the right to work outside their 
homes and giving both spouses equal- 
ity in acquiring, using and disposing 
of property. 


CHINA As the session opened, two 
questions of representation arose. In 
one, Mrs. Popova, of the Soviet Union, 
raised the question of China’s right to 
a seat. Supported by Mrs. Zofia Wasil- 
kowska, of Poland, she moved a reso- 
lution which would unseat “the repre- 
sentative of the Kuomintang group” 
and invite instead a representative of 
the Central People’s Government of 
the People’s Republic of China. Miss 
Pao Swen Tseng, of China, said that 
her credentials had been confirmed 
by the Economic and Social Council, 
and Mrs. Lefaucheux, of France, act- 
ing Chairman, until the Commission’s 
officers had been elected, ruled that the 
Commission was not competent to 
deal with the question of membership, 
a matter decided on by the Council. 

Miss Minerva Bernardino, of the 
Dominican Republic, was then unani- 
mously elected Chairman to succeed 
Mrs. Lefaucheux who had been Chair- 
man for the past three years. 

Mrs. Elisabeth Ribbius Peletier, of 
the Netherlands, was elected First Vice- 
Chairman; Mrs. Faina Novikova, of 
Byelorussia, Second Vice-Chairman; 
and Begum Anwar Ahmed, of Paki- 
stan, Rapporteur. 


NOT PRESENT The absence of one mem- 
ber of the Commission, Mrs. Safiyeh 
Firouz, of Iran then was explained in 
a personal letter from Mrs. Firouz 
who said that Premier Mossadegh had 
decided not to send a representative 
to the Commission. Mrs, Firouz sent 
her best personal wishes for the Com- 
mission’s success. 

The other question of attendance 
concerned the inability of Mrs. Ray 
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United Nations Staff Rause $15,750 
for Europe's Flood Victims 


Checks totalling $15,750, contrib- 
uted by United Nations staff members 
tor the relief of victims of the recent 
floods in the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom and Belgium, have been 
presented to the representatives of the 
three countries by Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie. The Netherlands received 
$9,000, the United Kingdom $4,500, 
and Belgium $2,250. 


The final sum collected in the ap- 
peal, launched soon after the first re- 
ports of the flood havoc reached New 
York, is expected to be about $17,000. 
At a ceremony held in Mr. Lie’s of- 
fice on March 19, John P. Humphrey, 
Director of the Human Rights Di- 
vision and Chairman of the Secretariat 
Collection Committee, explained that 
some additional contributions were 
still expected from missions and cent- 
res throughout the world. 


Presenting the checks, Mr. Lie ex- 
pressed his sympathy with the peoples 
of the three countries, and thanked 
the staff members for their contribu- 
tions. Belgium was represented at the 
briet ceremony by its Foreign Min- 
ister, Paul van Zeeland, and the United 
Kingdom and the Netherlands by their 
permanent United Nations representa- 


tives, Sir Gladwyn Jebb and D. J. von 
Balluseck. 

The representatives of the Nether- 
lands and Belgium expressed their 
gratitude for the generosity shown by 
the United Nations staff. Mr. van 
Zeeland said that the contributions 
had not in fact come as a surprise be- 
cause, knowing the ideals for which 
the United Nations stood, he realized 
that implicit in these were the feelings 
of generosity, humanity and simple 
kindness which had resulted in the 
present gifts. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb described the gift 
as being far from a “modest sum” but 
rather “an extremely generous gift” 
when one considered that from some 
2,000 to 3,000 persons an amount as 
large as $17,000 had been collected. 

The United Kingdom representa- 
tive also stressed that it often took 
an act of God to bring out solidarity 
in international relations. The contri- 
butions showed that harmony and 
agreement could be achieved at the 
United Nations, he said. Sir Gladwyn 
added that while this was sometimes 
demonstrated even in the political 
field, it was still more apparent on the 
humanitarian and social side, and in 
the helping of others. 





Luckock, a Canadian, who hoped to 
represent the Women’s International 
Democratic Federation, which has of- 
ficial consultative status with the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, to get a visa 
to enter the United States. In answer 
to requests for explanation of the mat- 
ter by both Mrs. Wasilkowska and 





MISS ULDARICA MANAS (left), Alternative Representative of Cuba to the seventh session of the 
United Nations Commission on the Status of Women, in an informal meeting with Mrs. Elisabeth 
Ribbius Peletier, Representative of the Netherlands and First Vice-Chairman of the Commission. 
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Mrs. Popova, Mrs. Lorena Hahn, of 
the United States, said that the prob- 
lem was being taken up by her govern- 
ment and a report would be made. 


The Commission is presently con- 
sidering questions connected with the 
political rights of women (the draft 
convention on this subject, adopted by 
the Assembly at the first part of this 
session, will be opened for signature 
this spring). Other items on its agenda 
for consideration before adjournment 
April 3 are: status of women in public 
law; equal pay for equal work; eco- 
nomic opportunities; educational op- 
portunities; participation in United 
Nations and specialized agencies; the 
technical assistance program as it re- 
lates to women; reports on action 
taken on prior decisions of the Com- 
mission; and reports from representa- 
tives to the Human Rights Commis- 
sion, the Sub-Commission on Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities, and the Inter-American 
Commission of Women. 


A Special Communications Commit- 
tee, composed of the representatives of 
Burma, China, Haiti, Pakistan, Poland 
and the United Kingdom, has been 
established to screen communications. 
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RECORD WORLD OUTPUT (Continued from page 231) 


AGRICULTURE While industrial expan- 
sion was relatively rapid, agricultural 
output developed rather slowly. It 
varied considerably because of chang- 
ing weather conditions. Consumption 
trends, especially for food, also varied 
from country to country. On_ the 
Chinese mainland, in Eastern Germany 
and the U.S.S.R., food supplies. rose 
sufficiently to permit a rise in real 
wages. But in Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and Romania the food supply situation 
deteriorated. This was because: (a) 
agricultural ouput lagged behind that 
of industry—a process aggravated by 
bad weather; (b) in rural areas, per 
capita food consumption tended to rise 
as the agricultural population was 
drawn off to other occupations; (c) 
peasants withheld deliveries, and there 
was speculation owing to rising prices 
on the free markets. 

Lagging agricultural output led to 
a decline in per capita food consump- 
tion, and probably in real wages too, 
in the towns, though it also raised the 
real incomes of those peasants who 
sell a significant portion of their pro- 
duce. Various measures to deal with 
this food situation included rationing, 
with additional food supplies being 
made available, at higher prices, out- 
side the scope of rationing schemes. 
YUGOSLAVIA Classifying Yugoslavia’s 


economy presents some special diffi- 
culties; while it seems that economic 


activity was still being centrally 
planned during the period under re- 
view, considerable changes were being 
introduced in the organization of the 
economy toward decentralization and 
decontrol. 

The country’s food harvest was 
much better in 1951 than that of the 


the previous year (when drought re- - 


sulted in a particularly poor harvest). 
Food consumption and real wages re- 
covered from the previous decline. 
Drought, however, again damaged the 
food harvest severely in 1952. Indus- 
trial output rose 4 per cent in 1951, 
and was maintained at that level in 
1952. 


EAST-WEST TRADE East-West trade has 
been halved since pre-war years; at 
that time the Eastern European coun- 
tries, other than Yugoslavia, trans- 
acted some 90 per cent of their trade 
with the rest of the world and only 10 
per cent with each other. But by 1951, 
East-West trade accounted for only 
one-third of the trade of the centrally 
planned economies, other than Yugo- 
slavia, and for a mere 2 per cent of 
the trade of the rest of the world. 
Trade among the Eastern Europe 
countries and the Chinese mainland 
continues to expand. Yugoslavia‘s 
trade, however, has been reoriented 
owing to difficulties in its relations with 
other Eastern European countries. 


CONTINUING WORLD ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Compared with the earlier post-war 
and the pre-war years, the world 
economy has made significant prog- 
ress. Industrial output is on the aver- 
age at least 75 per cent higher than 
in 1937. In 1946, it was barely above 
the pre-war volume, and in most of 
Europe and Asia considerably below 
that volume. The world’s food output 
has also recovered from war-time de- 
vastation, so that in 1951/52 it was 
about 10 per cent more than the pre- 
war average for the years 1934-38. In 
most countries, inflation has been 
checked. With the rise in industrial 
and agricultural output, international 
trade has risen about one-third higher 
than the 1937 level. 

The rise in industria] output, how- 
ever, Was not uniform throughout the 
world. Great divergencies in achieve- 
ments among individual countries con- 
tinue. Per capita food production is 
still less than before the war, especial- 
ly in Asia, the world population hav- 
ing increased some 15 per cent. Con- 
siderable difficulties still attend efforts 
to tread the narrow path between in- 
flation and deflation. International 
trade is still beset by multifarious re- 
strictions. And international economic 
balance has yet to be achieved. 
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There remain therefore three areas 
of continuing economic difficulty. One 
concerns problems of maintaining eco- 
nomic stability. The second has to do 
with a persistent disequilibrium in in- 
ternational payments. The third dif- 
ficulty arises from the relatively slow 
advance of under-developed countries. 


ECONOMIC STABILITY There were acute 
inflationary pressures during the period 
of shortages immediately after the war, 
and again in the first phase of rearma- 
ment which began in 1950. Recently, 
however, these have subsided, partly 
because of governmental fiscal and 
monetary measures to curb demand, 
measures which nevertheless could 
not prevent a general upsurge in prices. 

The possibility of deflationary de- 
velopments cannot, of course, be ex- 
cluded, though, as the World Economic 
Report indicates, there are many fac- 
tors supporting demand. 

Even if high levels of production 
and demand continue, it may still be 
necessary to reduce the international 
impact of economic disturbances in 
industrialized countries, such as 
fluctuations in the amounts which these 
countries spend in purchasing and 
building up stocks. These changes may 


have but relatively minor effects on 
employment and economic activity in 
the industrialized countries where they 
occur. But the repercussions of such 
changes on foreign payments and 
terms of trade are apt to be consider- 
able. The under-developed countries 
are particularly vulnerable to such 
fluctuations because the raw materials 
which they export are a major com- 
ponent of the stocks of industrialized 
countries. Most countries, however, are 
affected in greater or lesser measure by 
instability in domestic demand, which 
tends to expose their balance of pay- 
ments to rapid change. 

“The elaboration of measures to 
mitigate the international impact of do- 
mestic instability,” the Report states, 
“continues therefore to call for inter- 
national discussion.” 


ECONOMIC DISEQUILIBRIUM The world 
also continues to face major problems 
in achieving international economic 
balance, and, ultimately, in making cur- 
rencies convertible. It is difficult, the 
Report observes, to correct the imbal- 
ance without solving the problems of 
domestic instability. 

The most important single way in 
which the disequilibrium reveals itseli 
is in the inability of most countries to 
balance their foreign trade accounts 
without financial aid from the United 
States and without restrictions on dollar 
imports. Any advance to international 
economic balance must therefore in- 
clude an adjustment in the demand for 
dollars to the supply, excluding eco- 
nomic aid. 

How can the world supply of dol- 
lars be raised? An increase could re- 
sult from: a rise in United States eco- 
nomic activity, easing of united States 
tariff barriers, and a rise in the flow of 
long-term capital from North America 
to the rest of the world. The latter area 
will also probably have to make fur- 
ther adjustments to cut down on its de- 
mand for dollar imports, especially by 
stepping up its output and exchange, 
within the non-dollar world, of goods 
which compete with dollar imports, 
notably food, certain raw materials 
and capital equipment. 

The necessary changes in the non- 
dollar world’s trade structure may in- 
volve measures to check wage and 
price increases, or to adjust exchange 
rates. These measures would, of 
course, have to be carefully applied, 
so as to avoid possible adverse effects 
on the countries concerned. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT The world’s 
income has grown rapidly in recent 
years. But it is now also even more 
unevenly distributed among countries 
than before the war. The gap between 
rich and poor countries continues to 
widen. 

Under-developed countries are them- 
selves taking action to speed the pace 
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of their own economic development. 
They face formidable obstacles, how- 
ever. Much remains for them to do in 
the way of mobilizing their domestic 
resources, channelling these resources 
to productive activity, and increasing 
technical and administrative skills. 
Special efforts are required to produce 
more food. Unless industrial expan- 
sion in the under-developed countries 
is accompanied by a rise in the sup- 
plies of food and other consumer 
goods, a mounting inflationary pres- 
sure of demand would be likely. This 
would have disturbing repercussions 
on economic development. 

Further, if world demand for pri- 
mary products could be stabilized, 
the under-developed countries would 
benefit substantially. They have not 
experienced any major difficulty in se- 
curing imports of capital goods, as far 
as supplies of these goods are con- 
cerned, Their problem rather is 
whether their foreign exchange re- 
sources are adequate to pay for the 
imports which they require. 

For some time to come, the bulk of 
these resources will continue to come 
mainly from their exports of raw ma- 
terials or semi-processed products. 


FINANCIAL AID The tempo of their 
economic development could be con- 
siderably speeded up with the aid of 
resources borrowed from the indus- 
trialized countries. Indeed, an_ in- 
creased flow of capital to the under- 
developed countries would do more 
than merely help develop their econ- 
omies more rapidly; by generating de- 
mand for the exports of industrialized 
countries, it would help maintain to- 
tal demand and economic stability in 
the latter. By stimulating higher out- 
put and productivity in under-devel- 
oped countries, it could also lead to 
expanding international trade in di- 
rections which would reduce the ab- 
normal dependence of both developed 
and under-developed countries on im- 
ports from the dollar area. 

Thus progress in clearing up all 
three areas of major economic diffi- 
culty which today confront the world 
could be ensured by a larger flow of 
capital to the under-developed coun- 
tries. 





Working Conditions on 
Plantations Discussed 


Wages, health and social services on 
plantations were the major topics for 
consideration by the International 
Labor Organization’s Committee on 
Work on Plantations when it met in 
Havana on March 16 for a two-week 
session. Government, worker and em- 
ployer representatives of 15 countries 
attended the meeting. 
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First Four Persons Formally Proposed in Council 


For Secretary-Generalship Are Not Recommended 


A four closed meetings between 
March 11 and 24, the Security 
Council voted on four persons pro- 
posed for recommending to the Gen- 
eral Assembly for appointment as Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations 
in succession to Trygve Lie; in no 
case, however, was a recommendation 
made. 

In addition, the permanent mem- 
bers of the Council exchanged views 
privately on the names of eight other 
persons mentioned as possible can- 
didates, but came to no agreement. 

Mr. Lie tendered his resignation 
last November 10. The Charter pro- 
vides for the appointment of the Secre- 
tary-General by the Assembly on the 
recommendation of the Council. Such 
a recommendation requires the votes 
of seven of the eleven members of the 
Council and the absence of a negative 
vote by any one of the five permanent 
members. 

The first meeting of the Council to 
consider the matter was held on 
March 11 at the request of France 
and the United Kingdom. At it, the 
United States proposed that the Coun- 
cil recommend the appointment of 
Brigadier-General Carlos P. Romulo, 
permanent representative of the 
Philippines to the United Nations and 
a former President of the Assem- 
bly; the U.S.S.R. proposed Stanislaw 
Skrzeszewski, Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs of Poland; and Denmark pro- 
posed Lester B. Pearson, Secretary of 
State for External Affairs of Canada 
and President of the current session of 
the Assembly, 

At the next meeting, on March 13, 
the proposal on General Romulo re- 
ceived 5 affirmative votes, 2 negative 
votes, and 4 abstentions, and was not 
adopted. The proposal on Mr. Skrzes- 
zewski received | affirmative vote, 3 
negative votes, and 7 abstentions, and 
was likewise not adopted. The pro- 
posal on Mr. Pearson received 9 af- 
firmative votes, 1 negative vote, and 1 
abstention, but, since the negative vote 
was cast by a permanent member, was 
not adopted. 

At that meeting, the Council asked 
the permanent members to hold con- 
sultations and to report to the Coun- 
cil by March 19. 

The permanent members exchanged 
views on the names of nine persons 
in addition to those already voted on 
in the Council, but came to no agree- 
ment on what proposals to make to 
the Council. The nine persons were 
Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, Chair- 
man of the Indian delegation to the 
Assembly; Sir Benegal Narsing Rau, 


of India, a member of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice; Prince Wan 
Waithayakon, Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs of Thailand; Nasrollah Entezam, 
Chairman of the Iranian delegation to 
the Assembly and a former President of 
the Assembly; Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Mexico 
and a former President of the Assem- 
bly; Dr. Eduardo Zuleta Angel, who 
was Chairman of the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations 
and a representative of Colombia to 
various sessions of the Assembly; Pro- 
fessor Ahmed S. Bokhari, premanent 
representative of Pakistan to the 
United Nations; Dr. Charles Malik, 
Chairman of the delegation of Le- 
banon to the Assembly and repre- 
sentative of Lebanon in the Council; 
and Erik Boheman, Ambassador of 
Sweden to the United States and a 
past representative of Sweden to the 
Assembly. 

When the Council again met on 
March 19, the U.S.S.R. proposed that 
it recommend the appointment of Mrs. 
Pandit. This proposal received 2 af- 
firmative votes, 1 negative vote, and 8 
abstentions, and was not adopted. The 
Council then asked the permanent 
members to continue their consulta- 
tions and to report by March 24, 


On that date, the Council held the 
fourth in its series of closed meetings 
and continued its consideration of the 
question, but no nominations were 


made. It then adjourned — until 
March 27. 


BOOK NOTE 


Study Abroad. International Hand- 
book — Fellowships, Scholarships, 
Educational Exchange, Vol, V 1952- 
53, Published by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, 436 pp. $2.00; 7/6; 
350 fr. 


Nearly 1,900 fellowships programs 
offering 43,000 opportunities for for- 
eign study are listed in this handbook 
of international study opportunities for 
1952-53, which also indicates probable 
awards for the period 1953-54, This 
year, study programs are offered in 
94 countries and territories, including 
those available through the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. 
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Economic and Social Issues 


Before Current Council Session 





Report on Slavery to be Considered 


IGH in importance on the pro- 

visional agenda of the Economic 
and Social Council, which began its 
fifteenth session on March 31, is an 
appraisal of world economic condi- 
tions. Background material for this in- 
cludes the World Economic Report, 
1951-52 (see page 230), with supple- 
mentary reviews of economic condi- 
tions in the Middle East and Africa. 

The world, it finds, has made sub- 
stantial progress since the war in both 
trade and production, but is still con- 
fronted with three major problems: 
(i) difficulties in treading the narrow 
path between inflation and deflation; 
(ii) problems in achieving interna- 
tional economic balance, and ulti- 
mately, in making currencies con- 
vertible; (iii) difficulties in closing the 
widening gap between rich and poor 
countries through economic develop- 
ment. 

International action to help meet 
foreign exchange problems, it is ex- 
pected, will receive special attention 
during the Council’s consideration of 
the work of the International Mone- 
tary Fund. 

Many countries have been seriously 
affected, too, by sudden swings in the 
prices or supplies of essential com- 
modities. Suggestions to meet this 
situation have included calling study 
groups or international commodity 
conferences where remedies might be 
proposed. Appropriate procedures for 
setting up such study groups and con- 
ferences will be considered by the 
Council in the light of a report by the 
Secretary-General. 

An opportunity for reviewing some 
of the many United Nations activities 
to help countries in Asia and the Far 
East develop their economies will be 
provided, too, by the annual report 
of the economic commission for that 
region which the Council has before it. 


DEVELOPMENT Several aspects of econ- 
omic development are specifically 
listed on the 29-item provisional agen- 
da. One concerns studies on rapid 
industrialization of under-developed 
countries, in the interests of integrated 
economic development. The General 
Assembly, it will be remembered, 
asked the Council in January 1952 to 
promote such studies. Later in 1952, 
the Council asked the Secretary-Gen- 
eral for a working paper on concrete 
ways of meeting the economic, social, 
fiscal, technical and _ organizational 
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problems involved in rapid industriali- 
zation of under-developed countries. 


TECHNICAL AID Also to be reviewed are 
the technical assistance activities of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, and the problems involved in 
meeting various difficulties confront- 
ing these organizations in carrying out 
their technical assistance programs. 


REPORT OF BANK Operations of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development have been of con- 
siderable importance in aiding eco- 
nomic development. These, too, will be 
scrutinized by the Council in examin- 
ing the Bank’s report, which deals with 
the Bank’s recent financial and techni- 
cal activities, and its studies on a pro- 
posal for an international finance cor- 
poration to help finance productive 
private enterprises in under-developed 
countries. 

USE OF RESOURCES Another matter bear- 
ing on economic development is inter- 
national action for conserving and 
using non-agricultural resources. At its 
twelfth session, it will be recalled, the 
Council asked the Secretary-General 
to initiate a program to promote a 
systematic survey and inventory of 
such resources. Recent developments 
in this sphere are described in a report 
to be presented by the Secretary- 
General. 

The relationship between population 
trends and economic and social de- 
velopment is one of the questions to 
be taken up by the Council in con- 
sidering the recent work of its Pop- 
ulation Commission for filling gaps in 
population studies (see BULLETIN, vol. 
XIV, no. 4). 


STATISTICS Ways of improving the 
Statistical tools so essential in plan- 
ning and carrying out economic and 
social development policies will also 
be examined when the Council acts on 
the recent recommendations of its 
Statistical Commission for bettering 
the collection of various types of statis- 
tics and improving the international 
comparability of statistics (see BUL- 
LETIN, vol. XIV, no. 5). 


TRANSPORT, COMMUNICATIONS The rec- 
ommendations of yet another Com- 
mission—that for transport and com- 
munications problems—also call for 
approval by the Council. It recom- 
mended, for instance, that the Council 
ask the Secretary-General to open for 


signature and ratification a Draft Con- 
vention on a Uniform System of Road 
Signs and Signals. The Commission 
also proposed: the appointment of an 
expert committee to draft regulations 
governing the international transport 
of dangerous goods; and the holding 
of a conference next year to work 
out two customs conventions to facili- 
tate touring by enabling tourists 
temporarily to import their private 
cars and personal effects across fron- 
tiers (see BULLETIN, vo!. XIV, no. 5). 


CONDITIONS OF SLAVERY Important so- 
cial and humanitarian items on the 
provisional agenda include such mat- 
ters as proposals for United Nations 
action to help end slavery and condi- 
tions akin to slavery. Slavery still exists 
“even in its crudest form,” and forms 
of servitude akin to slavery are to be 
found in practically every part of the 
world, an Ad Hoc Committee (set up 
the Council in 1950) has reported. 

Its recommendations for Council 
action included new international 
agreements, an establishment of a 
permanent expert body on slavery, as 
well as United Nations assistance in 
removing the causes of slavery. 

An earlier report by the Committee 
was taken up by the Council in the 
summer of 1951. Deciding that the 
report was not complete, the Council 
asked the Secretary-General to obtain 
more information, examine the Com- 
mittee’s report in the light of that in- 
formation, and suggest possible Unit- 
ed Nations action against slavery, the 
slave trade and servitude similar to 
slavery. Last year the Secretary-Gen- 
eral received permission to defer the 
report for a year, in order to make it 
more complete. 

That report is now ready. It reviews 
the Committee’s findings and recom- 
mendations and suggests four main 
ways for Council action: (i) com- 
pletion of the United Nations survey 
of slavery; (ii) creation of a reporting 
service to channel to the United Na- 
tions data on slavery and similar prac- 
tices; (iii) new international conven- 
tions; (iv) United Nations aid, 
through the technical assistance pro- 
gram, to help governments eliminate 
slavery and its causes. 


TRADE UNION RIGHTS Another human 
rights issue concerns allegations about 
infringements of trade union rights. 
Three years ago the Council, while 
accepting the services of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization and the 
Fact-Finding and Conciliation Com- 
mission established by 1Lo, asked the 
Secretary-General to bring such al- 
legations received from governments, 
trade union or employers’ organizations 
to the Council’s attention. It also in- 
vited 1Lo to refer to the Council, in 
the first instance, any allegations of 
infringements of trade union rights 
against a Member of the United Na- 
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tions which is not a member of ILo. 


The Council also decided to forward 
to ILO any allegations against member 
states of 1Lo. In the case of allegations 
against governments which are Mem- 
bers of the United Nations but not 
members of 1Lo, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, before acting, would seek consent 
of the government concerned. If con- 
sent were not forthcoming, the Coun- 
cil would consider the refusal in order 
to take appropriate alternative action 
designed to safeguard rights relating 
to freedom of association 

In connection with this item, the 
Council will, at its present session, 
have before it not only communica- 
tions on such allegations and observa- 
tions by certain governments but also 
a report by the Secretary-General. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION Council dis- 
cussions on freedom of information 
will deal with the work of the rap- 
porteur (Salvador P. Lopez, of the 
Philippines) whom it appointed last 
summer for an experimental period 
of one year. His functions are: (a) 
to report on major contemporary prob- 
lems and developments in the field of 
freedom of information, and (b) to 
make recommendations for practical 
action by the Council, “in order to 
surmount those obstacles to the fuller 
enjoyment of freedom of information 
which can be surmounted at the 
present time.”” Meanwhile, Mr. Lopez, 
who is to submit his final report to the 
Council’s sixteenth session, has pro- 
posed that the present Council session 
give him the same facilities as enjoyed 
by the Commission on Human Rights 
regarding private communications re- 
ceived by the United Nations on the 
subject of freedom of information. 

By this, the Secretary-General 
would give Mr. Lopez a list briefly 
indicating the substance of communi- 
cations dealing with the principle of 
freedom of information. Mr. Lopez, 
upon request, would be allowed to 
consult the originals. He would also 
receive a confidential list summariz- 
ing other communications relating to 
the subject, including those contain- 
ing complaints against governments. 
The names of the authors of the com- 
munications would not be divulged 
without permission, 


RIGHT TO SELF-DETERMINATION A further 
human rights question dealt with by 
the Council has been that of interna- 
tional respect for the right of peoples 
to self-determination. At its current 
session, the Council will, it is expected, 
ask its Commission on Human Rights 
to recommend further steps which the 
various United Nations organs and 
specialized agencies might take to 
develop international respect for this 
right. The Council has been asked by 
the General Assembly to make this 
request of the Commission. 
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MAINTENANCE OBLIGATIONS It will, in 
addition, study proposals for conven- 
tions, or reciprocal laws, on the recog- 
nition and enforcement abroad of 
maintenance obligations which a mi- 
grant may have to those dependents 
he may have left behind him. A seven- 
member committee to draft such in- 
ternational instruments was set up last 
year in accordance with a previous 
Council request. Their report, now 
before the Council, contains proposals 
for two draft conventions: one on the 
recovery abroad of claims for mainte- 
nance and the other on enforcement 
abroad of maintenance orders. 


NARCOTICS LABORATORY Another agenda 
item concerns the cost of establishing 
a United Nations laboratory large 
enough to handle all the increased re- 
search work on all types of opium pro- 
duced in the world. A laboratory of 
this kind, it has been suggested, would 
be of great value to the United Na- 
tions in its work of helping to curb 
illicit traffic in narcotics. In accord- 
ance with a Council resolution last 
year, the Secretary-General has pro- 
posed a plan for setting up the labora- 
tory, at a cost of between $85,000 to 
$89,200, on the now unfinished thirty- 
ninth floor of the Secretariat building 
at United Nations Headquarters, New 
York. 


KOREAN RELIEF Questions, too, on the 
relief and rehabilitation of Korea will 
come before the Council, in the form 
of the report of the Agent-General of 
the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency to the General As- 
sembly. The report has been submit- 
ted for the information of the Council. 


CARTOGRAPHY Also to be reviewed by 
the Council, on the basis of a Secre- 
tariat report, are recent developments 
in stimulating international co-opera- 
tion for the accurate surveying and 
mapping of various countries. 


ORGANIZATIONAL ISSUES A number of 
organizational and administrative mat- 
ters appear on the provisional agenda 
as well. One concerns inter-govern- 
mental organizations. Periodically, the 
Council examines the question whether 
there is any duplication or waste of 
effort between United Nations and 
specialized agencies, on the one hand, 
and various other inter-governmental 
organizations with similar responsibili- 
ties in the economic, social, educa- 
tional, health and related fields. The 
Council examines an up-to-date list of 
these latter bodies, kept by the Secre- 
tary-General, to decide whether or not 
any relationship might be established 
between them and the United Nations 
or specialized agencies. It also con- 
siders the possible termination, absorp- 
tion or integration of any of these 
organizations into the United Nations 
or the specialized agencies. The latest 


list is expected to include information 
on the Council of Europe. 

Also to be weighed by the Council 
are applications and _ re-applications 
from non-governmental organizations 
tor consultative status. 


OTHER ITEMS Further matters on the 
provisional agenda include (a) amend- 
ing the procedural rules of the Coun- 
cil and its functional commissions to 
make Spanish their third working lan- 
guage, the others being English and 
French; and (b) confirming individual 
members of functional commissions 
from nominees submitted by member 
governments of these bodies. The 
Council will also consider: the pro- 
visional agenda for its sixteenth ses- 
sion, scheduled for the summer of this 
year in Geneva; its 1953 calendar of 
conferences; and financial implications 
of action at the fifteenth session in- 


volving the expenditure of United 
Nations funds. 
Items on the provisional agenda 


may be deleted or added to, if the 
Council should so decide. The session 
beginning March 31 is expected to last 
about five weeks. 





Convention on Refugees 
Is Ratified by Norway 


The second government to deposit 
with the Secretary-General its ratifica- 
tion of the Convention relating to the 
Status of Refugees, adopted in July 
1951, is Norway. Erik Dons, Deputy 
Representative of Norway to the 
United Nations, presented the ratifica- 
tion to Constantin Stavropoulos, Prin- 
cipal Director in Charge of the Legal 
Department, on March 23. 

The first country to ratify the Con- 
vention, which requires six ratifications 
to come into force, was Denmark, In 
a message read at the ceremony, Dr. 
G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, said that it was partic- 
ularly gratifying that the first two na- 
tions to ratify the Convention were 
Scandinavian countries which had 
done so much for refugees through 
official and private action. 

“IT know that parliaments of other 
countries have the convention before 
them,” Dr. Van Heuven Goedhart 
said, “and it is, of course, a great satis- 
faction to see its date of entry into 
force drawing nearer.” 

Norway’s ratification is subject to 
reservations On certain points in the 
Convention’s text relating to employ- 
ment and social security. Application 
of the Convention in Norway will be 
to persons who have become refugees 
as a result of events occurring before 
January 1, 1951, in Europe or else- 
where. 
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World Facts and Figures 





Analysis of Trade, Industrial Statistics 


ESULTS of the world’s latest an- 

nual statistical check-up by the 
United Nations are to be found in the 
Statistical Yearbook, 1952, prepared 
by the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations. 

What follows below is an interpre- 
tation of some of the information 
which this volume, the fourth of its 
kind, gives on various aspects of 
world trade and industrial production. 
An analysis of some of the Yearbook’s 
agricultural data appeared in the pre- 
vious issue of the BULLETIN. Social, 


cultural and other statistics in the 
Yearbook will be dealt with in a 
subsequent issue. 

WORLD TRADE 


World trade has increased markedly 
in dollar value since the pre-war years. 
Excluding the trade for the U.S.S.R., 
Bulgaria, the mainland of China, 
Hungary, Romania and Eastern Ger- 
many, it was three-and-a-half times 
more in 1951 than in 1938, and al- 
most one-third greater than in 1950. 

Between 1938 and 1951, imports in- 
creased more rapidly than exports in 
the United States and Canada—by 405 
per cent as against 385 per cent in the 
United States, and by 455 per cent as 
against 330 per cent in Canada. 

But in Europe as a whole, the value 
of exports over the same period rose 
noticeably more than that of imports, 
by 214 per cent for exports as against 
183 per cent for imports. Percentage 
increases from 1938 to 1951 in the 
value of exports and imports for var- 
ious countries were as follows (import 
increases in parenthesis) : 

United Kingdom, 177 per cent (139 
per cent); France, 374 per cent (241 
per cent); Belgium-Luxembourg, 263 
per cent (230 per cent); Netherlands, 
228 per cent (218 per cent); Sweden, 
283 per cent (239 per cent); Norway, 
222 per cent (200 per cent). In Den- 
mark, Italy and Switzerland, however, 
the 1951 imports showed a greater 
rise in value over 1938 than exports. 
The values of Western Germany’s im- 
ports and exports were 43 per cent 
and 53 per cent higher, respectively, 
than those of all Germany in 1938. 

Exports from countries exporting 
raw material and food were very con- 
siderably greater in 1951 than in 1938 
but were frequently outpaced by the 
rise in imports. Thus, between 1938 
and 1951, the growth of imports ex- 
ceeded that of exports in Brazil, Chile, 
Cuba, India and Pakistan together, 
Mexico, Peru and Uruguay, while ex- 
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ports showed the greater expansion in 
Colombia, Malaya, Union of South 
Africa and Venezuela. 

The United States has, since the 
war, replaced the United Kingdom as 
the world’s largest trading nation. The 
United States’ share of this total world 
trade (imports and exports) rose from 
11.8 per cent in 1938 to 16.5 per cent 
in 1951, while the share of the United 
Kingdom fell from 16.4 per cent in 
1938 to 11.7 per cent in 1951. The 
next most important trading countries 
in 1951 were France, Canada and 
Western Germany. 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION 


The world is producing steel more 
rapidly than pig-iron. Hence the grow- 
ing demand for scrap. World pig- 
iron production in 1951 (outside the 
U.S.S.R. and China) came to 125.7 
million metric tons, which was 283 
per cent more than in 1932, and 42 
per cent more than in 1937. The crude 
steel output, on the other hand, came 
to 178.0 million metric tons in 1951 
—297 per cent more than in 1932, 
and 51 per cent more than in the pre- 
war peak year 1937. 

The U.S.S.R.’s output of steel rose 
from 5.9 million metric tons in 1932, 
to 17.7 million metric tons in 1937, 
and, according to estimates by the 
Economic Commission for Europe 
(ECE), to about 31.3 million metric 
tons in 1951. 

The United States’ share of the 
world’s steel output (outside the 
U.S.S.R. and China) rose from 31 per 
cent in 1932 to 44 per cent in 1937 
and to nearly 54 per cent in 1951. 

All steel-making countries produced 
more steel in 1951 than in 1950, ex- 
cept the United Kingdom, where there 
was a 4 per cent drop. Generally, they 
also produced very much more than 
in the pre-war peak year 1937. 

Spectacular advances over 1937 
levels were registered in 1951 by some 
of the smaller and newer steel pro- 
ducers; output, for instance, increased 
1,320 per cent in the Netherlands, 989 
per cent in Brazil, and 255 per cent 
in the Union of South Africa. Czech- 
oslovakia, Romania, Poland and 
Hungary, according to available esti- 
mates, also produced appreciably more 
steel in 1951 than before the war. 


CRUDE STEEL CONSUMPTION 
Mankind is also using considerably 
more steel than before the war. Com- 
pared with the average for the years 
1936-38, apparent crude steel con- 





sumption in 1951 rose 200 per cent in 
Canada, 130 per cent in the United 
States, 98 per cent in Australia, 66 
per cent in Sweden, 54 per cent in 
Italy, 45 per cent in Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg, and 28 per cent in the United 
Kingdom. Available information also 
points to a corresponding rise of over 
80 per cent in the U.S.S.R.’s steel con- 
sumption. Japanese steel consumption 
has recovered rapidly in the post-war 
period, but in 1951 was still about 5 
per cent below the pre-war average. 

Steel consumption in 1951 was far 
above the pre-war levels in nearly all 
the less developed countries. Thus, it 
was more than 300 per cent higher in 
the Belgian Congo, British East Africa 
and French West Africa, 281 per cent 
higher in Syria-Lebanon, 192 per cent 
higher in Mexico, 186 per cent higher 
in Brazil, and 142 per cent higher in 
Cuba. 

There is, however, a wide gap in 
steel consumption between the de- 
veloped and the under-developed 
countries. Thus, in 1951 the United 
States consumed 611 kilos of steel per 
person and Canada 365 kilos per per- 
son, as compared with 5 kilos per 
person in India, 6 kilos per person in 
British East Africa and French West 
Africa, 742 kilos per person in the 
Philippines, 23 kilos per person in 
Brazil, and 36 kilos per person in 
Mexico. 


CONSUMPTION OF ENERGY 


The output of coal, petroleum and 
hydro-electric power has increased. So, 
too, has the use of commercially pro- 
duced energy in mankind’s factories 
and homes and on its farms. In 1951, 
the world (outside China, Korea and 
the U.S.S.R.) was using some 56 per 
cent more energy (as measured in coal 
equivalents) than in 1937. Consump- 
tion rose 80 per cent in Canada, 73 
per cent in Australia, 63 per cent in 
the United States, 51 per cent in India 
and Pakistan taken together, 34 per 
cent in Italy, 16 per cent in the United 
Kingdom, 12 per cent in France and 
Japan, and less than 8 per cent in 
Belgium-Luxembourg. South America 
used over twice as much energy in 
1951 as in 1937. 


COAL PRODUCTION 


Coal is still mankind’s main source 
of energy, despite the fact that it has 
been steadily losing ground to the 
rapidly expanding petroleum and 
hydro-electric energy industries. 

In 1951, the world (outside China 
and the U.S.S.R.) produced 71,258 
million metric tons of coal. This was 
4 per cent more than in 1950, 9 per 
cent more than in 1937, and 45 per 
cent more than in 1932. Output in 
1951 was, however, still 3 per. cent 
below the all-time peak in 1943. The 
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U.S.S.R. turned out, according to ECE 
estimates, 284 million metric tons of 
coal in 1951, Its production in 1932 
was 64.7 million metric tons, and 128 
million metric tons in 1937. 

Forty per cent of the world’s coal 
(outside China and the U.S.S.R.) 
came from the United States in 1951. 
It mined 16 per cent more than in 
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1937. Production also rose over this 
period in Poland (126 per cent), 
Union of South Africa (72 per cent), 
Australia (46 per cent), India (37 per 
cent), the Saar (21 per cent) and 
France (19 per cent). 

The output, however, of the world’s 
third largest producer the United 
Kingdom—dropped 7 per cent from 
1937 to 1951. Belgium, Japan and the 
Netherlands also produced somewhat 
less coal in 1951 than in 1937. 





CRUDE PETROLEUM 


The world’s oil wells (outside the 
U.S.S.R.) produced 550 million metric 
tons of crude petroleum in 1951. This 
was 115 per cent more than in 1937, 
when output came to 256.3 million 
metric tons, and 246 per cent more 
than in 1932, when 158.9 million 
metric tons were produced. The 
U.S.S.R. produced 21.4 million metric 
tons in 1932, 30.5 million metric tons 
in 1937, and, according to ECE esti- 
mates, 42.3 million metric tons in 
1951. 

Between 1937 and 1951, output of 
crude petroleum rose 1,532 per cent 
in Canada, 1,264 per cent in Egypt, 
524 per cent in British Borneo, 220 
per cent in Venezuela, over 90 per 
cent in Colombia and Iraq, 73 per 
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cent in the United States, 63 per cent 
in Mexico and 42 per cent in Bahrein. 

Iran’s output, after rising 212 per 
cent from 1937 to 1950, has tapered 
off owing to the dispute over the 
Iranian oil industry. 

Between 1937 and 1951, production 
in the Middle East increased six-fold 
—notably in Saudi Arabia from 8,000 
to 37,476,000 metric tons. In Kuwait 
output rose from 800,000 metric tons 
in 1946 to 28,327,000 in 1951 and in 
Qatar from 100,000 metric tons in 
1949 to 2,370,000 in 1951. 

Mainly because of the rapid and 
massive expansion in the Middle East 
and Venezuela, the United States’ 
share in the total world output (ex- 
cluding the U.S.S.R.) fell from 69 per 
cent in 1937 to 56 per cent in 1951. 


ELECTRICITY 


During the past two decades there 
has been a rapid and widespread ex- 
pansion in the output of electrical 
energy. Total world output (excluding 
the U.S.S.R., China and a few minor 
producers) came to 953,000 million 
kilowatt hours (kwh.) in 1951, an in- 
crease of nearly 270 per cent since 
1932 and of 133 per cent since 1937. 
The U.S.S.R. generated 13,500 million 
kwh. in 1932 and 36,400 million kwh. 
in 1937; in 1951, by ECE estimates, 
production came to 104,000 million 
kwh. 

Among the larger producers, the 
generation of electricity between 1932 
and 1951 increased 350 per cent in 
the United Kingdom, 338 per cent in 
the United States, 299 per cent in 
Sweden, 258 per cent in Canada, 176 
per cent in Italy, 170 per cent in 
Japan, and 141 per cent in France. 
Western Germany produced more 
electricity in 1951 than all Germany 
(including the Saar) did in 1937. 

Even greater increases were reg- 
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istered by smaller producers over the 
period 1932-1951: in Algeria from 
212 million kwh. to 666 million kwh.; 
in French Morocco from 98 million 
kwh. to 602 million kwh.; in Brazil 
from 555 million kwh. to 2,988 million 
kwh.; in Chile from 284 million kwh. 
to 1,682 million kwh. Mexico’s output 
rose from 1,529 million kwh. in 1933 
to 4,896 million kwh. in 1951. 

In Ceylon the amount of electricity 
generated increased from 21.7 million 
kwh. in 1935 to 107.7 in 1951. In 
India it rose from 2,532 million kwh. 
in 1939 to 5,852 million kwh. by 1951. 
Other increases in Asia during the 
period 1932-1951 included: Indochina, 
from 64.4 million kwh. to 217 million 
kwh.; Malaya, from 144 million kwh. 
to 913 million kwh.; the Philippines 
from 109 million kwh. to 497 million 
kwh. 

Largest producer of electric power 
in the world is the United States. In 
1951, it accounted for 46 per cent of 
the world output (excluding China 
and the U.S.S.R.), as against 38 per 
cent in 1932 and 36 per cent in 1937. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION 


A rough indication of the great in- 
crease in building and construction, 
especially since the end of the war, is 
given by cement production statistics. 


World cement output (outside the 
U.S.S.R. and China) expanded by 
about two-thirds between 1932 and 


1937, due mainly to greatly increased 
output in Germany and the United 
States, and to considerable increases 
also in the United Kingdom, Japan 
and Italy. Between 1937 and 1951 
there was a further increase of 79 per 
cent, all of which could be attributed 
to the post-war period, when recon- 
struction needs in war-devastated 
areas and the building boom in the 
United States created a great demand 
for cement. : 

Among countries which produced 
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over 1,000,000 tons in 1951, cement 
output rose between 1937 and 1951 
by 368 per cent in Mexico, by 250 
per cent in Egypt, by 229 per cent in 
India and Pakistan together, by 174 
per cent in Canada, by 145 per cent 
in Brazil, by 133 per cent in the Union 
of South Africa, by 132 per cent in 
Sweden, by 116 per cent in Switzer- 
land, by 109 per cent in the United 
States, by 95 per cent in France, by 71 
per cent in Australia, by 48 per cent 
in Belgium, by 41 per cent in the 
United Kingdom and by 31 per cent 
in Italy. 

Western Germany produced about 
43 per cent more cement in 1951 than 
the same area did in 1936, and ranked 
as the second largest world producer 
(outside the U.S.S.R.) after the United 
States, nearly 2,000,000 tons ahead of 
the United Kingdom. 

Among the smaller producers, ce- 
ment output in 1951 was nearly 14 
times greater than in 1937 in Vene- 
zuela, 8 times greater in the Belgian 
Congo, nearly 6 times greater in 
Guatemala, 5 times greater in Ecuador 
and Mozambique, 4 times greater in 
Peru (1950) and about 3 times greater 
in Cuba and Thailand. In 1951, Puerto 
Rico produced 12 times as much ce- 
ment as in 1939, and the Republic 
of Ireland 4 times as much as in 1938. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The world’s textile industries (out- 
side the U.S.S.R.) used less raw cot- 
ton and virgin wool in 1951 than in 
1950, consumption being 4 per cent 
and 17 per cent lower respectively. 
The 1951 cotton consumption, never- 
theless, was higher than in any post- 
war year other than 1950, This, how- 
ever, Was not the case with wool, the 
1951 consumption of which wus the 
lowest in any post-war year. But the 
world was still using more cotton und 
wool annually in 1951 than before 
the war—about 8 per cent more cot- 
ton and nearly 10 per cent more wool. 
The number of cotton spindles in use 
has, however, dropped since the be- 
ginning of 1939. 


COTTON United States consumption of 
cotton in 1951/52, although 13 per 
cent less than in 1950/51, exceeded 
the 1938/39 level by as much as 31 
per cent; as a result, the United States’ 
share in world consumption rose from 
26 per cent in 1938/39 to 32 per cent 
in 1951/52. 

Cotton consumption in the United 
Kingdom, on the other hand, has 
failed to reach the pre-war level; in 
1951/52 it was 35 per cent below 
1938/39 and 18 per cent below 
1950/51. India — the second largest 
consuming country —- absorbed more 
cotton in 1951/52 than in either 
1950/51 or 1938/39. Japanese cotton 
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consumption has been rising steadily 
during the post-war years but in 1951, 
52 was still 32 per cent under the 
1938/39 figure. Cotton consumption, 
however, rose by 213 per cent in 
Argentina from 1938/39 to 1951/52, 
by 142 per cent in Egypt, and by 25 
per cent in Brazil. 


woo. As for wool, the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, Italy 
and Belgium absorbed from 22 to 25 
per cent less virgin wool in 1951 than 
in 1950, Western Germany used 10 
per cent less and Argentina and Aus- 
tralia about 7 per cent less. 


Despite the drastic reduction in its 
domestic clip, the United States con- 
sumed 50 per cent more wool in 1951 
than on the average in 1934-38. Since 
the war, it has replaced the United 
Kingdom as the world’s chief con- 
sumer of wool, although the latter 
country’s consumption up to 1950 was 
appreciably above the pre-war level. 
Japanese wool consumption rose by 
57 per cent in 1951, but was still 26 
per cent short of the pre-war level. 
The chief producing countries — 
Argentina, Australia, New Zealand, 
Union of South Africa and Uruguay 
— all consumed considerably more 
wool in 1951 than before the war. 


COTTON SPINDLES At the end of Jan- 
uary 1952, the world (outside the 
U.S.S.R.) had 14 per cent less cot- 
ton-spinning spindles than at the end 
of January, 1939, This included: (a) 
a marked decline of 43 per cent in the 
number of mule spindles, used to pro- 
duce the finer sizes of yarn; and (b) 
a 4 per cent drop in the number of 
ring spindles (which can turn out 
more yarn than mule spindles). 


Nearly all the world’s mule spindles 
are to be found in Europe, and more 
than half the drop in their number 
between 1939 and 1952 occurred in 
the United Kingdom. Japan  experi- 
enced a sharp reduction of 44 per 
cent over the same period in the num- 
ber of ring spindles. More moderate 
declines took place in the United 
States and France. The declines were 
partially offset by increases elsewhere, 
notably in India, Italy, Brazil, Spain 
and Egypt. 

The largest number of spindles were 
to be found at the end of January 
1952 in the United Kingdom, with 
23.7 per cent of the world total (out- 
side the U.S.S.R.). The United States 
had 19.6 per cent, France 6.9 per 
cent, Japan 5.5 per cent, Western Ger- 
many 5.3 per cent and Italy 4.9 per 
cent. Almost 85 per cent of the world’s 
mule spindles and 11 per cent of the 
ring spindles were in the United King- 
dom. Nearly 24 per cent of the ring 


spindles were situated in the United 
States which has hardly any mule 
spindles. 

In January 1952, about 6,000,000 
cotton spindles were actually engaged 
in spinning rayon staple fibre. 


RAYON PRODUCTION World production 
of synthetic fibres has increased spec- 
tacularly since 1932. The output of 
rayon filament yarn, for instance, rose 
by 132 per cent between 1932 and 
1937, and by a further 77 per cent 
between 1937 and 1951, while the 
corresponding world output of rayon 
staple fibre was 36 times as great in 
1937 as in 1932, and almost 3 times 
as great in 1951 as in 1937. 


Of the total world production in 
1951 (outside the U.S.S.R.), the 
United States’ share amounted to 45 
per cent for rayon filament yarn and 
to 18 per cent for rayon staple fibre, 
against 27 per cent and 3 per cent 
respectively in 1937, Germany was 
the largest producer of rayon staple 
fibre in 1951, accounting for 22 per 
cent of the world total. 

In 1937, Germany, Italy and Japan 
together produced 47 per cent of the 
world’s rayon filament yarn and near- 
ly 90 per cent of the world’s staple 
fibre. In 1951, however, their com- 
bined share amounted to only 20 per 
cent for rayon filament yarn and to 
42 per cent for rayon staple fibre. 

Within the past ten years or so, 
Egypt, Cuba, Mexico, Argentina, Chile, 
Colombia, Peru, India and Turkey 
have also begun to produce rayon. 
Brazil, an older producer, had an out- 
put of 22,000 metric tons of rayon 
filament yarn in 1951 against 700 tons 
in 1932 and 3,290 tons in 1937. 
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Latin America’s Economy 


Undergoes Many Changes 





Industry Grons Faster Than Agriculture 


HERE were many changes in Latin 

America’s economy during the pe- 
riod of 1951-52. Agriculture, by 1952, 
was producing less in the region as 
a whole than in 1951, mainly because 
of a drop in Argentina’s output. Less 
agricultural products were being ex- 
ported, while more were being con- 
sumed within the region. Tota] pro- 
duction of goods and services, how- 
ever, climbed, as investments and 
output per worker increased. Manu- 
facturing output was still expanding 
rapidly. 

The region’s balance of payments 
situation, on the other hand, became 
more serious, in relation to both the 
United States and Europe. 

These and other trends are reviewed 
in detail in the Economic Survey for 
Latin America, 1951-52, prepared by 
the secretariat of the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America. 


GROSS PRODUCT [atin America’s total 
production of goods and _ services 
(measured in terms of 1950 prices) 
rose from $28,500 million in 1945 to 
some $40,000 million in 1952. This 
increase in gross product coincided 
with a remarkable expansion of out- 
put, which climbed from $28,500 mil- 
lion in 1945 to $38,000 in 1952. The 
difference between the gross product 
and output was due to the terms of 
trade. 

The gross product during this period 
increased at an average annual rate of 
4.8 per cent, while output rose by 4.2 
per cent—rates which are relatively 
higher than those of earlier years. 

Capital accumulation from 1946 to 
1952 was exceptionally intense, the in- 
vestment rate being equivalent to 16.5 
per cent of the gross product. Conse- 
quently, the stock of capital per work- 
er rose 26.7 per cent on the average 
from $1,177 in 1945 to $1,491 in 
1952. 


Output increased proportionately 
less than capital. Whereas capital ex- 
panded at the rate of 5.9 per cent an- 
nually, output rose only 4.7 per cent 
a year from 1946 to 1952. This dis- 
parity was due to the fact that invest- 
ments were made both to replace worn- 
out equipment and to provide a mar- 
gin of capacity for future expansion of 
output. As a result of these factors, 
output increased, not only in the ag- 
gregate, but also per worker, the aver- 
age Output per worker rising from 
$579 in 1945 to $654 by 1952. 
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HIGH INVESTMENT RATE Investment rose 
at a rate “unusually high for Latin 
America,” from $3,300 million to $6,- 
400 million in 1952 (which was equiv- 
alent to 16.2 per cent of the gross 
product). This investment rate, how- 
ever, is still not enough to speed the 
rate of development to any marked 
degree. 

Why was the total volume of avail- 
able goods and services for domestic 
consumption and investment less than 
the gross product? Because a part of 
the product was transferred abroad in 
the form of profits and interest on 
foreign capital investments. In 1946- 
1952 these remittances amounted to 
$5,830 million, while the inflow of 
new capital was only $2,090 million. 
Since the repurchase of foreign-owned 
capital also involved an outflow of 
$1,310 million, the net outflow was 
thus over $5,050 million. To cover 
this excess, Latin America as a whole 
has generally been obliged to export 
more than it imports. 


RISE IN LIVING STANDARDS Increased 
output has, nevertheless, raised the 
standard of living of Latin America 
and, in 1952, consumption came to 
about $33,000 million (or $205 per 
person) as compared with $24,000 
million in 1945, Progress in improving 
Latin America’s standard of living, 
however, is still] not satisfactory, the 
Survey observes. Per capita consump- 
tion is still low. To raise this standard 
in the not too distant future to a level 
comparable with that of other, more 
developed regions, the rate of develop- 
ment must be considerably accelerated. 

While output rose at an average an- 
nual per capita rate of 2.4 per cent, 
available goods and services for con- 
sumption and investment increased 
more rapidly, at a rate of 3.5 per cent 
annually—a rate which is appreciable, 
not only in Latin America, but in com- 
parison with other parts of the world. 
Responsible for this were an improve- 
ment in the terms of trade and a re- 
duction in the excess of exports over 
imports which Latin America requires 
to transfer profits and interest abroad 
from foreign investments in the region. 

Latin America’s capacity to meet 
external payments rose (in terms of 
1950 prices) from $3,657 million in 
1945 to $6,246 million in 1952. The 
improvement was largely the result 
of the upward trend in the terms of 
trade. Since imports of capital goods 
account for one-third of the value of 


current investment, the improvement 
in the capacity to meet external pay- 
ments has been of fundamental impor- 
tance in accelerating the accumulation 
of capital. 


MANUFACTURES EXPAND An outstanding 
feature in the development of the dif- 
ferent sectors of economic activity in 
Latin America during the past few 
years was the remarkable expansion in 
manufacturing. Output of factories 
came to $11,400 million in 1952 (as 
compared with $6,800 million in 
1945). This was 36.4 per cent more 
than the $8,350 million obtained in 
agriculture (as compared with $7,000 
million in 1935), 

This higher level of activity in man- 
ufacturing output, as compared with 
agricultural Output, is a new phenom- 
enon. It occurred for the first time in 
the history of Latin America’s develop- 
ment in the year 1947. Since then, 
factories have consistently produced 
more in value than has agriculture. 


USE OF CAPITAL, LABOR The fact that 
manufacturing has developed faster 
than agriculture reflects a fundamental 
change in the way Latin America’s 
capital and labor resources are dis- 
tributed. The trend has been to direct 
these resources to activities in which 
productivity per worker is higher, 
thereby enhancing the productivity of 
the economy as a whole and the rate 
of economic development. 


Of the 55 million workers in Latin 
America during 1950, 32 million were 
engaged in agriculture, 9 million in 
manufacturing and building, 500,000 
in mining and 1.8 million in transport 
and public utility services, while 11.9 
million were employed in commerce, 
government services and other activi- 
ties. This composition of Latin Amer- 
ica’s labor force is especially significant 
in view of the disparity between the 
level of the output per worker in dif- 
ferent economic activities. Thus, out- 
put per worker in agriculture was $182 
in 1950, as compared with $1,152 in 
manufacturing and construction, $1,- 
277 in transport and public utility 
services, and $1,203 in commerce, 
government and other services. 


THREE FUNDAMENTALS The extraordinary 
rates at which the per capita volume 
of available goods and services has 
expanded in Latin America, the Sur- 
vey explains, is largely due to factors 
which are hardly likely to recur in the 
immediate future, to judge from pres- 
ent conditions. 


Apart from “the perfection and bal- 
ance of its programs of development,” 
the rate of Latin American develop- 
ment depends, the Survey goes on to 
say, On three fundamental elements: 
the possibility to increase exports and 
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the will to do so, the terms or trade, 
and the inflow of foreign capital. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION Agricultural 
output in Latin America dropped 2 
per cent from 1951 to 1952. Since the 
population increased at the rate of al- 
most 2 per cent annually, per capita 
production also declined. Per capita 
output of foodstuffs and raw materials 
in 1952 was about 10 per cent less 
than before the war and 4 per cent less 
than in 1948. The total agricultural 
production of 1952 was only 4 per 
cent higher than that of 1948 and only 
22 per cent higher than that of the 
pre-war period, 1934-1938. 

The fall in Argentina’s production 
was the decisive cause of the drop in 
total output, from 1951 to 1952. If 
Argentina is excluded, the rest of 
Latin America actually showed an in- 
crease in production, with per capita 
output in 1952 8 per cent higher than 
in 1948 and 6 per cent more than in 
the pre-war period. 

Particularly evident in Argentina 
was the drop in output of wheat, maize 
and other cereals, meat and potatoes. 
Total wheat production in the rest of 
Latin America was 11 per cent higher 
in 1952 than in 1948. Including Ar- 
gentina, however, this rise becomes a 
45 per cent decrease. 


DROP IN EXPORTS Agricultural exports 
from Latin America have also fallen 
markedly. This adds to the difficulties 
which Latin America as a whole has 
to contend with in order to support a 
rapidly growing population and at the 
same time maintain agricultural ex- 
ports at a level which will allow it to 
acquire capital goods in the increasing 
quantities necessary to accelerate de- 
velopment. 

Agricultural exports in 1951, in 


terms of 1948 prices, were only 88 per 
cent of those of 1948, and 73 per cent 
of those of 1937. This decline oc- 
curred despite the considerable in- 
creases in the export price index and 
in the steady growth of real income in 
the United States and England, which 
have always been the principal buyers. 
In 1952, the Survey estimates, agricul- 
tural exports were less than 75 per 
cent of those of 1948 and only 62 per 
cent of those of the immediate pre-war 
period. 

Wheat exports in 1952 were almost 
nil and those of maize, linseed and 
meat were substantially below the 
1951 level. Exports of cotton and 
bananas increased. Wool and sugar ex- 
ports rose considerably. Exports of 
other principal commodities, including 
coffee, remained at practically the 
same level. 


DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION UP QOne reason 
for the decline in agricultural export 
was that domestic consumption went 
up with the growth in population and 
the rise in domestic incomes. 

If Latin America is to maintain its 
agricultural exports on the pre-war 
scale, warns the Survey, it will have 
to produce very much more than it 
did prior to the war, Fortunately, pub- 
lic interest in the problems of agricul- 
tural production is reviving throughout 
Latin America. This interest is being 
translated into governmental develop- 
ment policies making use of new and 
more efficient methods. Also apparent 
is a balanced overall outlook about 
economic development in both agricul- 
ture and industry. Industrialization, it 
is realized, is not only compatible with 
the expansion of primary production; 
it actually creates facilities and incen- 
tives for such expansion as well. 


TERMS OF TRADE During the last few 
years, Latin America’s agricultural out- 
put has enjoyed conditions, both ex- 
ternal and domestic, which favor more 
production and also uninterrupted in- 
vestment and reinvestment. World 
agricultural prices have remained high 
over a long period. Development pro- 
grams and high income levels have 
caused a steady demand (in many 
cases unsatisfied) for basic consumer 
products. Particularly noteworthy are 
the favorable terms of trade which, in 
spite of a decline at the beginning of 
1951, have improved since pre-war 
years. Despite the downward trend in 
exports, the pronounced climb in 
prices has had the effect of continu- 
ously increasing current values through 
1951, and of maintaining a high level 
of economic activity in Latin America 
in 1952. Any new decline in prices, 
however, would have serious conse- 
quences, bearing in mind the prevail- 
ing structure of costs. The situation is 
therefore a serious one, 


IMPORTANT INFLUENCE Events of the 
past three years, the Survey shows, 
have once again emphasized the im- 
portant influence of economic changes 
in industrial countries on Latin Amer- 
ica’s domestic economy, Rearmament 
in the United States and Western Eu- 
rope had considerable repercussions, in 
the form of sudden swings in raw ma- 
terial prices and the volume of foreign 
trade. 

World raw material prices soared 
rapidly after July 1950, but by the 
middle of 1952 they returned to nor- 
mal levels. So did the availability of 
goods which had been in short supply 
during the preceding two years. Dur- 
ing the second part of 1952, it was 
obvious that the rate of industrial ex- 


YOUNG VISITORS FROM MANY LANDS AT HEADQUARTERS , 
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THIRTY YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN from 28 countries — delegates to seventh annual New York Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools 
— recently visited United Nations Headquarters, were received by Secretary-General Lie in his office on 38th floor of Secretariat Building. 
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pansion was declining; in certain Eu- 
ropean countries industrial production 
had even decreased. By the end of that 
year, defence expenditures in the 
United States and Western Europe had 
also been reduced. 

Output capacity of United States in- 
dustry is now 50 per cent higher than 
at the end of the Second World War. 
But Latin America’s economic pros- 
pects still remain uncertain, particular- 
ly since it is impossible to forecast the 
trend in the United States and Euro- 
pean economies after rearmament ex- 
penditure is reduced. 


FEARS NOT REALIZED About the middle 
of 1951, it came to be realized that 
no critical shortage of manufactured 
goods would develop in the industrial 
countries. It was also realized that the 
only raw materials in which shortages 
would occur—for a short time — 
would be sulphur, nickel and perhaps 
One or two other critical materials. 
Latin America was therefore able to 
import a hitherto unprecedented vol- 
ume of goods in 1951; exports from 
the United States were 22 per cent 
higher than in 1950. 

In other words, events showed no 
justification for the fears that the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea might 
prevent Latin America from obtaining 
capital goods required for economic 
development. Prices rose somewhat, 
but “there was practically no category 
of United States commodities in which 
an increase of exports to Latin Amer- 
ica did not occur until June 1952.” 
Indeed, the gross product of the Unit- 
ed States rose less rapidly in 1951-52 
than did total exports to Latin Amer- 
ica. The prospects of steel imports 
from the United States in 1953 sug- 
gest that the upward trend will persist. 

Europe’s exports to Latin America, 
on the other hand, dropped during the 
second half of 1952. This was due 
largely to the lack of additional indus- 
trial productive capacity in Europe, 
particularly for capital goods. Until 
the end of 1952, it was expected, re- 
armament would continue to exercise 
a considerable influence on Europe’s 
capital industries, though it seemed 
that coal and steel shortages would 
probably become less acute. 


MONETARY RESERVES Economic events 
in other countries, particularly the con- 
siderable swings in primary product 
prices, strongly influenced the volume 
of Latin America’s monetary reserves 
during 1950 to 1952. The distribution 
of gold reserves and free foreign ex- 
change was modified in favor of coun- 
tries trading principally in dollars, to 
the disadvantage of those whose trade 
with Europe was based on bilateral 
agreements. Short-term commercial 
liabilities with the United States in- 
creased, particularly in countries be- 
longing to the latter group. 
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Condolences to Czechoslovakia 


Over Death of President Gottwald 


I the meeting of the First Com- 

mittee on March 16, Chairman 
Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil, de- 
clared that on behalf of the members 
he wished to ask the representative of 
Czechoslovakia to convey to his Gov- 
ernment condolences for the death of 
President Clement Gottwald. He asked 
the Committee to observe a minute 
of silence. 

The Committee then rose for a 
minute of silence. 

Mr. Vaclav David, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of Czechoslovakia, 
thanked the Chairman and the Com- 
mittee for their “expression of con- 
dolence in the national grief that has 
stricken the Czechoslovak people and 
Government.” 

The people of his country, said the 
Minister, had lost “a beloved leader” 
who had participated in the struggle 
against fascism and had devoted his 
life “to the building of a happy social- 
ist future.” He said President Gott- 
wald had exerted all efforts toward 
friendship and peaceful co-operation 
among the nations, and the Czecho- 
slovak people would continue to exert 
all efforts to make “the great cause 
of peace triumph throughout the 
world.” 

At a meeting of the Economic 
Commission for Europe at Geneva the 
same day, Vice-Chairman Xenophon 
Zolotas, of Greece, expressed, on be- 
half of the delegates, sympathy over 
the loss which the delegation of 
Czechoslovakia and the people of 
that country had suffered in the death 
of President Gottwald. At Mr. Zolotas’ 
invitation, the Commission observed a 
minute of silence. 

Mr. Amazasp Arutiunian, of the 
Soviet Union, Mr. Gunnar Myrdal 





ECE Executive Secretary, and Mr. Ad- 
rian Pelt, Director of the European 
Office of the United Nations, added 
condolences. 

Mr. Josef Ullrich, of Czechoslo- 
vakia, on behalf of his delegation, 
thanked the speakers and all present 
for their tribute to President Gottwald, 
whose policy had been one of peace 
and strengthening of relations between 
nations. This was also the policy of the 
United Nations, and one which would 
always be followed by the Czecho- 
slovak delegation, Mr. Ullrich said. 
He assured the Commission that the 
feelings expressed by the speakers 
would be conveyed to the Czecho- 
slovak Government, and “go directly 
to the hearts of the Czechoslovak 
people.” 





The region’s gold and dollar re- 
serves sank from $3,729 million in 
March 1951 to $3,334 million in Sep- 
tember 1952. The decline was due 
mainly to the increase in the volume 
of Latin American imports from the 
United States and the decrease in the 
region’s exports to that country. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS Latin America’s 
imports from the United States in- 
creased by over $1,000 million in 
1951; exports to the United States rose 
only $450 million. The favorable bal- 
ance of $373 million which Latin 
America had with the United States in 
1950 thus became a deficit of $269 
million by 1951. Remittances to the 
United States for the servicing of pri- 
vate capital investments in Latin 
America rose during the same period 


from $670 million to $735 million. 

Radical changes also occurred in 
Latin America’s balance of payments 
with Europe. In 1951, Western Eu- 
ropean countries transferred substan- 
tial amounts from their gold and dol- 
lar reserves in payment for exports 
from Latin America. Demand for the 
latter’s exports, however, dropped con- 
siderably in the first part of 1952. As 
a result, Latin America failed, for the 
first time since the end of the Second 
World War, to sell more to Europe 
than it bought. This, in turn, prevented 
Latin America from meeting its deficit 
with the United States. 

South American countries were 
compelled to reduce their imports after 
the first quarter of 1952, by direct 
prohibitions and tightened exchange 
controls. 
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Meeting for Latin America’s Economic Progress 





Commission to Survey Problems and Prospects 


CONOMIC problems and prospects 

of Latin America will be surveyed 

in detail by representatives of 24 gov- 

ernments at Rio de Janeiro, beginning 

April 6. On that day the Economic 

Commission tor Latin America 
(ECLA) Opens its fifth session. 

The economics of the region’s agri- 
culture will be discussed, as will the 
development of Latin American eco- 
nomies and the technical assistance to 
further that development, which is pro- 
vided by the United Nations and 
specialized agencies. 

Production trends, the rate of econ- 
omic development, inflation, export 
and import trends, the prices for Latin 
America’s exports, and terms of trade 
—these are some of the aspects of the 
region’s economic conditions to be re- 
viewed. Also to be considered are bal- 
ance of payments problems and the 
implications of the European Payments 
Union for Latin America. 

Background material for these dis- 
cussions is provided by the latest econ- 
omic survey of the region (see page 
255) and other studies. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT Aspects of 
Latin America’s economic advance- 
ment which the Commission will ex- 
amine include the following: 

(a) The development of the region's 
iron and steel industry, on which a con- 
ference was held last year in Bogota, 
under the joint auspices of ECLA and 
the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Administration (see BULLETIN, 
Vo. XIII, No. 11). 

(b) The development of paper and 
pulp industries in Latin America, on 
which a preliminary study has been 
prepared for the Commission. 

(c) The economic integration of 
Central America, the subject of recent 
discussions at meetings of the Minis- 
ters of National Economy from Costa 
Rica, El] Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, and Nicaragua. A study by a 
joint ECLA/TAA technical mission on 
the area’s transport problems will also 
come before the Commission, as will 
a report by the ECLA secretariat on a 
program of economic integration and 
co-operation in the area, 


TECHNICAL AID Discussions on technical 
assistance matters are expected to 
centre mainly round: the joint ECLA 

TAA project for training Latin Ameri- 
can economists in economic develop- 
ment; a study of technological research 
and training in Latin America; a study 
on the techniques of programming eco- 
nomic development; and reports on the 
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technical assistance provided to Latin 
America by the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies. 

In addition, questions of financing 
economic development will be exam- 
ined. To aid the Commission, there is 
a study on the influence of taxation on 
foreign investments in the region. Dis- 
cussion on ways of developing trade 
between Latin America and other re- 
gions is also expected to contribute 
toward a solution of the financing 
problem. 


AGRICULTURE Traditionally, agriculture 
has played a most important role in 


| SIGNATURE COMPLETES UNITED NATIONS MURAL | 


Latin America, feeding not only its 
own people but those of other coun- 
tries too. In 1952, however, the re- 
gion’s agricultural output and agricul- 
tural exports fell below the previous 
year’s levels, largely because of a drop 
in Argentina’s production. In addition, 
manufacturing output is expanding 
more rapidly than that of agriculture. 
These factors present many questions 
for the countries of Latin America. 
One is that of the relationship between 
overall development programs and the 
production and development of agri- 
culture. 

These are some of the issues posed 
by the findings in the latest Economic 
Survey of the region. 

They are also dealt with, from dif- 
ferent aspects, in various other studies 
and reports before the Commission. 


The session is expected to last about 
three weeks. 





MR. JOSE VELA ZANETTI, SPANISH-BORN PAINTER, Director of the School of Fine Arts in the 
Dominican Republic, signs his completed mural at United Nations Headquarters in New York. 
Mr. Henry Allen Moe (left), Secretary-General of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, and United Nations Secretary-General Trygve Lie participated in the unveiling. The mural 


was painted under a fellowship of the Foundation as a gift to the United Nations, Subject of 


the mural is man’s struggle for a lasting peace. It is painted in tempera on a canvas-covered wall. 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 229) 


This proposal will be one of many 
considered by the Human Rights Com- 
Mission in a session be- 
ginning April 7 at Ge- 
neva and scheduled to 
last two months. The Commission is 
expected to prepare final drafts of 
both covenants, one on civil and 
political rights, the other on economic, 
social and cultural rights, for simul- 
taneous submission to the Economic 
and Social Council. The draft cove- 
nants already contain a large number 
of basic articles. To be worked out 
are proposals for additional rights; 
clauses permitting parties to the cove- 
nants to make specific reservations; 
special articles on application of the 
draft covenants to federal states and 
non-self-governing territories; formal 
clauses; and articles concerning meas- 
ures of implementation. 


Commission on 
Human Rights 


The Commission on Narcotic Drugs, 
Opening its eighth session at Head- 
quarters on March 30, 
is principally concerned 
with methods for controlling the illicit 
traffic in narcotics, described last year 
as having “dangerously increased.” The 
Commission will review the latest con- 
trol measures taken by governments 
and articles in a draft convention pro- 
viding, among other things, for strict 
prohibition of the non-medical use of 
opium, raw coca leaf and Indian hemp 
as well as international control of 
cultivation of these plants. 


Narcotic Drugs 


The World Economic Report, pre- 
pared by the Secretariat for the Eco- 
iaiieaii aaah nomic and Social Coun- 
achat Decal cil’s é fifteenth session 

opening March 31, at 
Headquarters, says that the world’s 


agricultural and industrial output in 
1952 again reached record levels. It 
warns, however, of three continuing 
problems: how to obviate international 
impacts of upsets in major industrial 
economies; how to settle the persistent 
balance of payments problems; and 
how to close the still-widening gap 
between rich and poor countries 
through speedier development of un- 
der-developed economies. 

A specific study of Latin American 
economy, prepared for a session of the 
Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica meeting at Rio de Janeiro April 
6, shows an increase in total produc- 
tion of goods and services in that area, 
with a rise both in investments and 
per capita output per worker. Agricul- 
tural production in 1952 dropped 
below 1951. 


Latin American countries will also 
be among those interested in another 
report, to be issued short- 
ly, on plans for creating 
a special fund, as soon as circum- 
stances permit, to help under-devel- 
oped countries speed their economic 
advancement with grants-in-aid or 
long-term, low-interest loans for financ- 
ing non-self-liquidating projects (such 
as road building, malaria - control 
schemes, and irrigation works) which 
may be prerequisites for developing 
under-developed economies, Detailed 
plans for such a fund have been drawn 
up for the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil by an expert committee under the 
chairmanship of Eduardo Suarez, of 
Mexico, in accordance with resolutions 
by the General Assembly and _ the 
Council. Their report, a unanimous 
one, will be released early in April. 


Special Fund 





EFFORTS IN SUPPORT OF COLLECTIVE MEASURES 


(Continued from page 236) 


PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT FIRST A number 
of delegations stressed the importance 
of peaceful settlement. India, recalled 
Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, had been 
unable to support the establishment of 
the Collective Measures Committee, as 
it had felt that such a step would only 
tend to increase international tension. 
The Committee’s terms of reference 
emphasized coercive measures and dis- 
regarded procedures for conciliation. 
Her delegation considered that there 
were no international problems, how- 
ever complex, which could not be set- 
tled by peaceful negotiation. The 
United Nations should devote itself to 
a study of measures for the peaceful 
settlement and conciliation of disputes. 
That suggestion was not new; it had 
been consistently pressed by the Indian 
delegation and was in conformity with 
the Charter. Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, 
of Mexico, a former President of the 
Assembly, had also emphasized the 
need to undertake a study of the prob- 
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lem of peaceful settlement. 

Rafael de la Colina, of Mexico, said 
his delegation was to a large extent 
in agreement with India’s views. The 
maintenance of peace did not depend 
solely on the ability of the United Na- 
tions to counteract a breach of the 
peace by enforcement measures. Eco- 
nomic stability and social progress 
were also essential requirements. The 
Committee had not yet been able to 
consider collective action from the 
point of view of pacific settlement; 
without submitting any formal pro- 
posal, he wished to draw attention to 
the desirability of having a committee 
study such measures. 

The representative of Indonesia, Dr. 
Sudjarwo Tjondronegoro, also recalled 
that his delegation had abstained on 
the resolution concerning the first re- 
port of the Committee, although it 
had been in agreement with the idea 
of the institution of studies by the 
United Nations of measures to be 


taken collectively in event of a threat 
to the peace, a breach of the peace, or 
an act of aggression. It had done so 
because it felt that the purposes of the 
studies envisaged would not help to 
alleviate the prevailing tension. Those 
reasons were still valid. 

The Yugoslav delegation, too, stated 
Leo Mates, thought that greater im- 
portance should be attached to the re- 
lations between collective measures 
and the pacific setthkement of disputes, 
and to methods of dealing with con- 
flicts before a threat to the peace 
reached its apex. 

Likewise, Thanat Khoman, of Thai- 
land, believed that the principle of 
mutual assistance laid down in Articles 
49 and SO of the Charter should be 
applied before rather than after an act 
of aggression. How the weaker coun- 
tries could co-operate in collective 
measures without endangering their 
own security should also be considered. 


LIVING STANDARDS Dr. Victor Andrés 
Belatinde, of Peru, also believed the 
Committee should study preventive as 
well as punitive measures. In addition 
to the problem of peaceful settlement 
to prevent a conflict, there was also 
the question of raising living standards 
to eliminate the causes of war. 

There appeared to be a consensus, 
remarked Rudecindo Ortega, of Chile, 
that the economic and social provi- 
sions of the Charter were a part of 
the whole and that collective measures 
accordingly should be based on them 
if they were to be workable, However, 
the Committee seemed to believe that 
political and military measures alone 
could be applied. No doubt the in- 
crease in armaments had improved the 
outlook of many nations, but it had 
also increased their burdens and was 
the greatest cause of such economic 
difficulties as inflation, deficits, and 
high taxes. The Chilean delegation 
hoped that the Committee would make 
recommendations on those topics. 


QUESTION OF INVITATION TO SPAIN Later, 
in explaining his vote, the Mexican 
representative pointed out that the 
Committee's invitation to non-Member 
States to contribute to the collective 
measures taken by the United Nations 
had been communicated, among 
others, to the Spanish Government of 
Generalissimo Franco. In view of the 
fact that the new draft resolution re- 
ferred to Member and non-Member 
states, Mr. de la Colina emphasized 
that the non-Member states excluded 
from participating in United Nations 
activities by Assembly _ resolutions 
could not be invited to participate, for 
those resolutions were still valid and 
could not be abrogated except by the 
Assembly itself. The Committee, he 
believed, knew how to interpret that 
viewpoint, support for which was also 
expressed by Dr. Eduardo Castillo Ar- 
riola, of Guatemala. 
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United Nations Digest 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 


MARCH 7 — 20 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

413th PLENARY MEETING—March 10 
Report of the SG on personnel policy 

(A 2364): statement by SG 


414th PLENARY MEETING—Mareh 11 
Korea: Draft recommended by 
First Cttee (A adopted, 
Draft resol. proposed by U.S.S.R. (A 
1L..144) rejected, 5-54 
415th PLENARY MEETING March 17 
Complaint of non-compliance ot 
States still detaining members of Gireek 
armed forces: Draft recommend- 
ed by First Cttee. (A/2369) adopted, 


) 


resol 


2368) 55-5 


resol. 


Methods to maintain and strengthen 
international peace wnd = security re- 
port of Collective Measures Cttee. Draft 
resol. recommended by First Cttee. CA 


2370) adopted, 50-5, 3 absts 


First Committee 


568th MEETING 
Korea 


569th MEETING 

Korea: 7-power draft resol. ( 
L.21), as amend. by Egypt (A.C.1 
adopted, 54-5. U.S.S.R. draft resol. to 
terminate UNCURK (A/C.1/L.24) re 
jected, 5-54. Since sponsors did not 
Wish it, 2l-power draft resol. (A/C.1 
725), Mexican draft resol. (A/C.1/73 
and Peruvian draft resol. (A,C.1 
not put to vote 
570th MEETING—March 9 

Complaint of non-compliance of 
States still detaining members of Greek 
armed forces: General debate opened 
Joint draft resol. (A/C.1/1L.23) submit- 
ted by Denmark, New Zealand, and 
Peru. 
57ist MEETING—March 10 

Complaint of non-compliance of 
States still detaining members of Greek 
armed forces: Debate continued. Amend 
by Lebanon (A/C.1 L.26) to joint draft 
resol. (A/C.1/L.23) submitted 
572nd MEETING March 12 

Complaint of non-compliance of 
States still detaining members of Greek 
armed forces: Joint draft resol, of Den- 
mark, New Zealand, and Peru (A «1 
L.23), as amend, by Lebanon (A C.1 
L.26), adopted, 54-5, 1 abst 
d73rd MEETING—March 12 

Methods to maintain and strengthen 
International peace and Security re- 
port of Collective Measures Cttee. Joint 
draft resol. (A-C.1 L.27) submitted by 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
France, Philippines, Turkey, U.K., U.S., 
Venezuela, and Yugoslavia 
574th MEETING March 13 

Collective measures 
tinued 


d75th MEETING—March 16 

Tribute to President Kk 
wald of Czechoslovakian 

Collective measures 
tinued 
s76th MEETING—March lt 

Collective measures ll-power draft 
resol (A C.1 L.27) adopted, 
absts 
s7ith MEETING—March 18 

Regulation, limitation nd balanced 
reduction of all armed forces and all 
irmaments report ot Disarmament 
Commission, Joint draft resol, (A AC 
1.30) submitted by Brazil, Canada, Cl 
China Colombin Denmark France, 
(Greece Lebanon, Netherlands, 
stan, Turkey, U.K... and U.S 
578th MEETING—March 

Disarmament Deb 
Draft resol. (A C 
U.S.S.R 


March 7 
Discussion continued 


March 9$ 
A/C 
L.: 
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MEETINGS 

Disarmament Debate continued. 

Amend Eeypt, Iraq, Syria, and 

Yemen (A/C 32) to 14-power draft 
Cc submitted 


aT9th-580th March 20 


{ 
cA 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


onomic Commission 
for Europe (Geneva) 


MEETINGS—March 
from Cttees 
Agricultural Problems 
discussed, Section III 
Exec. Sec. (CE ECE 


4-10 
Report 


Sth-1lith 
Reports 
Cttee on 
ECE/153-A) 
additional note by 
153-H) considered. 
12th MEETING—Mareh 11 

Reports from Cttees.: Draft resol 
concerning Cttee. on Manpower CECE 
S WRP.10) submitted by U.S.S.R. Dra.t 
resol. on coal problem (ECE 8&8 Wew.5) 
withdrawn by U.S. in favor oO. 
Swedish draft resol (ECE 8S WR. 
Rev.1), which was adopted. Draft resol 
submitted — by France (ECE, 8) WP.6 
Rev.l) adopted 

Other activities: Note by 
(FE ECE/154) considered; 
draft resol. on sect. IT (ECE 8 
submitted 
sth MEETING 
uctivities: 
Sec. (E/ECE 
ECOSOC 


Exec. See 
Bulgarian 
WP.12) 


Mareh 11 

Discussion of note 
154) continued. 
and GA: Dis- 


Other 
by Exec 
Decisions of 


| CREDENTIALS PRESENTED | 


Se 


AMBASSADOR EVARISTO SOURDIS (left), new 
Permanent Representative of Colombia to the 
United Nations, presents his credentials to Unit- 
ed Nations Secretary-General Trygve Lie. Mr. 
Sourdis was chairman of his country’s delegation 
to the current session of the General Assembly. 


cussion of Exec. Sec. (E/ECE 
155) 

Statements on Commission's 
program for 1953-54. 
l4th-l8th MEETINGS 

Review ot 
Murope 


ith MEETING—March 16 
Tribute to President Klement 
wald of Czechoslovakia. 
2oth-23rd MEETINGS—March 16-17 
Review ot economic  s.tuation in 
europe 
24th ME 
Draft 
ed on. 
25th MEETING—March 19 
Report to ECOSOC (ECE. 8’ WP.3, 
Add.l and Corr. 1) adopted. Eighth 
session adjourned. 


note by 
work 


March 12-14 
economic situation in 


Gott- 


TING—March 18 


resols. before Commission vot- 


Co 1ission on the 
Status of Women 


123rd MEETING—March 16 
Representation of China: 
proposal to replace rep. of 
Government by rep. of Central 
ple's Government ruled out of 
Election of officers 
Provisional agenda 
adopted. 


124th-125th MEETINGS—March 16-17 

Nationality of married women: Draft 
resols. submitted by Cuba (E/CN.6 
L.89) and by New Zealand and U.S. 
(i. CN.6/L.90), 


126th-127th MEETINGS—March 17-18 
Nationality of married women: Gen- 
eral debate concluded. 
Status of women in private law: Dis- 
cussion of item; U.S. proposal (E,CN.6 
L.u2) adopted. 


128th-130th MEETINGS—March 
Status of women in private law: Dis- 
cussion continued. Draft resols. sub- 
mitted by Chile, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, France, Haiti, and Venezuela 
(E/CN.6/L.93) and by Cuba, France, 
and Venezuela (E/CN.6/L.94). Draft 
resol. E/CN.6/L.91/Rev.1, as amend., 
adopted, 


U.S.S.R. 
National 
Peo- 


order. 


(E/CN.6) 205) 


18-19 


sist MEETING—March 20 

Nationality of married women—Sta- 
tus of women in private law: Debate 
draft resols. (E/CN.6/L.94 


concluded; 
and E-CN.6/L.96) adopted. 


UNICEF: Executive Board 
losrd MEETING—March 19 

Representation of China: Considera- 
tion of U.S.S.R. proposal to exclude rep. 
of National Government and invite rep. 
of Central People’s Government ad- 
journed 

Opening address; announcements of 
contributions; adoption of agenda. 

Consideration of report of Exec. 
(E/ICEF/219, 221). 
104th MEETING—March 19 

Report on child welfare 
activities of Dept. of Social Affairs. 

teport of NGO Cttee. on UNICEF 
(Ec ICEF/ NGO.1) presented. Resols, pre- 
sented by Int'l Federation of Business 
and Professional Women (E/ICEF 
NGO.2), World Federation of UN As- 
socintions (E-ICEF NGO.3), and World 
Union of Catholic Women's Organiza- 
tions (Ef ICEF NGO.4). 
1W5th-lv6th MEETINGS 


Progress Exec, 


Dir. 


family and 


March 20 


report of Dir.: Dis- 
cussion continued. 
Report on child 
217) considered 
Report on Int'l Children’s Centre 
(E-ICEF 215, 216, 220) discussed 
Permanent child health centres: Joint 
statement by NGO's (E ICEF NGO.5). 


) 


nutrition (FE ICEF/ 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

Standing Committee 

on Petitions 

ijrd-44th MEETINGS—March 17 
Decision to begin next Series of meet- 

ings May 26. 


Review of classification of documents 
circulated by Secretariat. 
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UNITED NATION 
BROADCAST 
and TELECAST 
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S 
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UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Broadcasts 


U.N. TODAY, a comprehensive 15-minute summary of the 
latest U.N. news, featuring the recorded voices of dele- 
gates taking part in U.N. sessions and on-the-scene reports 
of U.N. activities around the world, is carried Mondays 
through Fridays over some 250 stations, including the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, the U.N.’s Network for 
Peace and the Dominion Network of Canada. In New 

*” York City, Stations WBNX, WEVD, WWRL and WMCA 
carry this program. (WMCA: 10:45-11:00 p.m.) 


U.N. ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute program featuring 
the voices of U.N. leaders in many parts of the world. In 
the U.S., the series is carried by the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System on Saturdays, 6:15-6:30 p.m., also WQXR, 
New York, 7:05-7:20 p.m. In Canada, the Trans-Canada 
Network broadcasts “On the Record” Sundays, 6:30- 
6:45 p.m. 


U.N. STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic series 
is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of the U.N. Pro- 
grams are carried over 550 stations in the United States. 
In New York City: Stations WNBC (5:30-5:45 p.m., 
Saturdays), WNYC (6:00-6:15 p.m., Tuesdays), WABF 
and WHLI. 


U.N. NEWS, a 5-minute summary of U.N. news is broadcast 
Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Station 
WNYC, New York City. During the General Assembly, 
it is carried from Monday to Saturday. 

Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 


Telecasts 


With the co-operation of the Radio Division meetings of 
the General Assembly are televised by the National Broad- 
casting Company, 11-12 noon on selected days during the 
week and by the Columbia Broadcasting System, 4:30- 
5:00 p.m., Monday-Friday. 


THE U.N. THIS WEEK, a special week-end half-hour kinescope, 
produced by the United Nations Department of Public 
Information, is available and sent to selected TV stations 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. 


(All times are Eastern Standard Time. Times of U.N. 
broadcasts and telecasts are given in local newspapers. 
All correspondence should be addressed to Radio Divi- 
sion, United Nations, N.Y.) 


A Study of Trade 
Between 

Latin America 
and Europe 


Prepared by the secretariats of the 
United Nations Economic Commission 
for Latin America and the Economie 
Commission for Europe and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. It is the most compre- 
hensive survey ever to have been un- 
dertaken of trade between Latin Amer- 


ica and Europe. 


A Study of Trade Between Latin 
America and Europe begins with a gen- 
eral review of the trade during the past 
fifty years and continues with a de- 
tailed analysis of the course and com- 
position of Latin America’s imports 
and her exports to Europe. Half of the 
study is devoted to special appendices 
which examine the situation with re- 
spect to six main Latin American ex- 
port commodities (coffee, sugar, cotton, 
linseed and linseed oil, wool and meat) 
and two European export items (tex- 
tile machinery and tractors). The re- 
port includes close to 100. statistical 


tables and charts. 


117 pages. U.N. Publ. No. 1952.11.G.2 
$1.25, 9/- sterling. 5 Swiss franes 


or equivalent in other currencies. 


Obtainable in an English edition from all 
sales agents for United Nations publications. 
Spanish edition in preparation. 





ECONOMIC SURVEY OF 
EUROPE SINCE THE WAR 


A Reappraisal of Problems 
and Prospects 


Prepared by the Secretariat of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Europe, 
this is the eighth survey in an annual series 
devoted to a review of European economic 
problems and developments. Unlike its 
predecessors, however, the current study 
presents a comprehensive report on the 
European economy since the end of World 
War II. 

Compiled from official sources, the Eco- 
nomic Survey of Europe Since the War 
covers such important subjects as the pres- 
ent stagnation of the European economy, 
problems of economic integration, trade 
with dollar areas, balance of payments dif- 
ficulties, agricultural trends, European 
manpower resources, the development of 
heavy industries. Two chapters are devoted 
to the economic policies, achievements and 
problems of the eastern European coun- 


tries and the U.S.S.R. 


400 pp. U.N. Publication No. 1953.11.E.4 
$3.50, 25/- sterling, 14 Swiss francs 


Obtainable in national currencies from 
all sales agents for United Nations Publica- 
tions. Now available in English. French 
and Russian editions in preparation. 


. .. and for a current review of 
the European economic situa- 
tion throughout the year, 
subscribe to the... 


ECONOMIC BULLETIN 
FOR EUROPE 


The Economic Bulletin for Europe pro- 
vides quarterly statistics of production in 
different European industries and coun- 
tries, prices, retail sales and foreign trade 
which are analyzed in a general review of 
economic developments during the period. 
In addition, each issue contains special 
articles on current economic problems. 
Three issues of the Bulletin are produced 
yearly by the Secretariat of the Economic 
Commission for Europe covering the quar- 
ters between the publication of the annual 
survey. Separate English, French and Rus- 
sian editions. 


Annual subscription (postpaid): 
$1.50, 11/3 sterling, 6 Swiss francs 


Obtainable in national currencies from 
all sales agents for United Nations Publica- 
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